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Next week 

WHAT IS AN AMERICAN? 
Sor))!.' say i>c is u^ly: .sonic say 
ho is soft (wo did). Bul only 
fools say he is timid or coward- 
ly. The U.S. heritage is one of 
boldness, as the distinguished 
biographer and historian, Cath- 
erine Drinker Bowen, states m 
a brilliant essay that opens an 
exciting reappraisal of the 
American spirit. In subsequent 
pages the bold Aineriean is 
shown in words, paintings 
and photographs- in his many 
habitats, the lofty peaks, the 
ocean depths, the distant plains. 
But whether high, low or far 
away, he still displays the non* 
conformist audacity that won 
the lirst--and last— frontiers. 
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POINT OF 
FACT 


A quiz on the Davis Cup to excite the 
memory and increase the knowledge of 
tennis zealots and armchair experts 


? WImi was the origin of the Davis Cup? 

• Dwighi F. Davis, a young American ten- 
nis player (U.S. doubles champion, with 
Holcombe Ward. 1899-1901 ), traveled with 
friends from New York to California in 
1899. playing exhibition matches and meet- 
ing leading lawn tennis players across the 
country. He was so impressed with the en- 
thusiasm for tennis in the U.S. that he decid- 
ed to donate a trophy for international com- 
petition to the U.S. National l.awn Tennis 
AsscK'ialion. The cup olTicially was olTered 
to and accepted by the USNLTA in the win- 
ter of 1900. and was named the Davis Inter- 
national Tennis Trophy. The contest was 
open to men's teams of any country, but 
was expected to be between the U.S. and 
British Isles, who had been competing in- 
formafly since the carfy 

? Briitiin was i/ic c/iallengcr in the Just Davis 
Cup contest, which took place at Bosntn\s 
Longwtwd Cricket Club in August 1900. H’hal 
the icsiilts and who were the players? 

• The U.S. shut out the British Isles in three 
ntaiches (two singles, one doubles). Playing 
on the American team were Dwight Davis 
and Malcolm Whitman, in the singles, and 
Holcombe Ward, who won the doubles with 
Davis. Britain was represented by Arthur 
Gore, Ernest Black and H. Roper Barrett. 

? The U.S. kept the Davis Cup onti three 
\ears before two Irish brothers took it over 
to Britain. Who iir/r they? 

• Reginald and Hugh LaurcncclH.L.jDoh- 
erty. They took on the three-man team of 

(onilmied 



put 

in your day the 
SNOW THROW way 


REO’s Snow Thrown take 
the work out of winter 

There's a rugged Snow Throw built for 
every snow removal job. Shown is the 
20' self-propelled model with new 
reverse gear. It cleans a 20-in. path 
100 feet long in just 60 seconds 
and pitches the snow wherever 
you want it ... up to 30 feet away. 
Also, be sure to see the com- 
pact 15" model and the new 
17" self-propelled model. 
They'll take the back- 
ache out of any storm! 




SNOW THROW 

Product of MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION, LaGrange. Indiana 


HIT! 

Subzero 
Insulated Pacs 

Sporting version of the 
famous “Korean Boot”, 
developed by BFG and 
Hood for our Armed 
Forces. Exclusivesealed 
air chamber with wool 
fleece insulation keeps 
feet warm even at 25® 
below zero! Steel shank 
gives extra protection 
and support. “Groove- 
grip” solesforsure foot- 
ing. See your sporting 
goods dealer or write; 
President's Office, The 
B.F. Goodrich Company 
Akron 18. Ohio. 
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know 


The 

WEBSTER, 

Golden Wedding 



The man who smokes Golden 
Weddings vitsists on quality. 
Golden Uijht Webster quality 
hasn't varied in 50 years. 
That’s why it enjoys such a 
faithful following. 



by any slaiidurd, an udvcntnre in smoking 


W'llliarn Lamed am! bmlhcrs Rohcrt and 
George Wrenn (George |■fla>ed only in the 
doubles), easily inning the IVO.t Davis Cup 
matches 4 I. It would have been a shutout 
had not Reginald l>oheriy defaulted a sin- 
gles match because of a lame arm. (For the 
next three years the Rritish team, led by 
the Dohertys, did prevent the cup challeng- 
ers from winning a match against them. 
This succession of three straight shutouts 
— one against Belgium and two versus the 
G.S.— still holds the record in Davis Cup 
competition.) 


7 III 1907 Aiisindadu [Austrolhi ami 
Zeahiiiil] Iwciiinc ilic firs/ "outsider" to win 
the CliuHenge Round. It *i'ws iwenn \rar.\ 
before n Jonrth power non the Davis Cup 
nunehes. \i'hat conntr) u'U.v thin and who 
the memhers of her team? 

• In |y27 France's "Four Musketeers"— 
Rene Lacostc. Henri CiKliet, Jean Borolra 
and Jacques (Toiol Brugnon— ended a sev- 
en-year stretch of U.S. supremacy, winning 
the cup three matches to two. The star, La- 
costc. defeated Little Bill Johnston ((v-3. 
6-2. 6 2 land Big Bill Tildcn (6 3. 4-6, 6-3. 
6 2). Cochet lost to Tildcn but defeated 
Johiisl^in in four sets. Borotra and Brugnon 
barely lost the doubles in live sets. 


? K hat Jean Ihnotra's nickname? 
• The Bounding Basque. 


? /fou hnu did fiance retain the Davi\ Cup? 

• Six years. .’Nfier 1927 she defeated the U.S. 
four more limes and Britain once, before 
being beaten by the latter in 1933. Since 
then I-rancc has never reached the Chal- 
lenge Round. 


7 Hince the Dnvis Cup mutches uv/v inaugii- 
rated, ll/O ieam.\ from se\en countries have 
phived in the Challenge Rmnuh. Il'hat arc 
the coimivkw and their records? 

• I he United Stales has played in 41 Chal- 
lenge Rounds, winning the cup 18 times. 
Australia has a belter percentage, having 
won It 17 limes in 30 attempts, and Great 
Britain has won the cup nine times in 16 
tries, hrance has played in nine Challenge 
Rounds, losing two to the U.S. before its 
six-year winning streak started (1927-1932). 
No other country has won the Challenge 
Round, although Italy has played twice (lost 
to Australia in iy60and 1961), Belgium once 
(shut Out by the British Isles in 1904) and 
Japan once (beaten 5 0 by the U..S. in 1921 ). 



Well, you don’t have to know a thing 
abou( cameras to get perfect movies 
with the Nikkorex-8. You simply aim 
and press the button — no focasing. 
no exposure settings, no spring to 
wind. Smart, slim, compact — goes 
with you everywhere — tits {>ocket, 
purse or travel kit. Under $80 at 
your photo dealer. For free booklet; 
How to Take Rerfect hfotiieit With- 
out Knowing How. write Dept. SF. 
NIKON INC.. 111 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 3.N.r. 



NIKKOREX-B 

moit fully automatic 
Smm movie camera 
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FREE 

WNTER 

FUNPAKs 

start planning now! Fill out coupon, 
tapatoa postcard and mall to: Miclilflan 
Tourist Council, Room 47, Mason Bldg., 
Lansing 26, Mlehlgan. 
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i Ease up, Eddie. 

We want a nice shot 
of you and the drink. 
Gimlet with Arcaro up. 
It’s vodka, out of 

Bose’s Lime Jnice 

by ice. Sure, take a sip. 
what do you think of it? 
Style, clean taste and 
a little excitement? 

Great! We’ll put it 
down just like you 
said. A jockey? 

You should have 
been a salesman! 

ONLY ROSE'S MAKES A GIMLET 
Recipe: 4 or 5 parts vodka (or gin) 
to 1 part Rose's Lime Juice, over ice, 
in an old-fashioned or cocktail glass. 

IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 


SCORECARD 


FOUL, FAIR OR FAKE? 

Several million people watching TV last 
Saturday n/ghf saw Welterweight C'ham* 
pion Emile Griffith knock down Jorge 
Fernandez with what seemed to be a low 
blow— a foul — and were startled a few 
minutes later when Griffith's hand was 
raised in victory after Fernandez said he 
was unable to continue. Referee Harry 
Krause told the TV audience that he had 
given the light to Griffith because Emile 
was ahead on points, but this was an 
error, as Krause himself admitted later. 
The fight went to Griffith because Ne- 
vada's boxing rules (the fight was held in 
Las Vegas) state that ’‘nocontesiant may 
be awarded a contest on a claim of a low 
foul blow." When Fernandez refused — 
or was unable —to go on. Krause had no 
choice but to award the light to Griffith. 

The "no foul" rule is a good one. if 
imperfect. It came into being three dec- 
ades ago because too many fights were 
endingwith one man dramatically clutch- 
ing himself and claiming victory because 
he had been fouled. Too often, invalid 
claims were allowed. With the introduc- 
tion of the protective cup came the "no 
foul" rule; in the majority of states if 
a boxer refuses to continue, it is a tech- 
nical knockout. 

It is ironic that Griffith, a decent kid 
who gained almost intolerable attention 
last winter after his fatal knockout of 
Benny Parel. should again win a light 
under lamentable circumstances. But 
there should be no question that the 
punch, if it was. in fact, low. was acci- 
dental, unintentional and, possibly, not 
disabling. It is, indeed, a curious coinci- 
dence that Fernandez claimed a similar 
foul in a bout with Isaac Logart. 

J. G. TAYLOR SPINK 

In the issue of The Sponing News that 
was on the newsstands there was a two- 
column headline which read; Scribes 
Salute "Bible'’ Publisher. Within the 
memory of its oldest reader, no issue of 
the famous baseball weekly had failed to 
carry some similar tribute to J. G. Taylor 
Spink, its owner, who died at his home in 
Clayton, Mo. last week at the age of 74. 


He seemed to people who knew him 
only through his paper to be an inordi- 
nately vain man. But he .seemed to be 
many things that he was not. He seemed 
to be harsh and cruel, but he was secretly 
softhearted and kind and thoughtful of 
people in trouble. He seemed to be nig- 
gardly. but he was generous when gen- 
erosity was sorely needed. 

His apparent vanity was hardest to ex- 
plain. The President of the United States 
could not fully satisfy him with a personal 
letter, nor could any plaque or scroll and 
standing ovation at a testimonial dinner. 
And yet. met face to face, he was a hum- 
ble man. Perhaps what he really feared 
was that if people did not appreciate Tay- 
lor Spink, they would not fully appreciate 
The Sporfinp News. And if people did 
not appreciate baseball's own biblc, how 
could they fu'ly appreciate the game it 
covered from the major leagues down to 
the lowliest of the minors? 

The Baseball Writers’ Association of 
America has petitioned the officers of 
the Hall of Fame at Cooperstown. N.Y., 
fora place to pul a plaque on which the 
names of the great baseball journalists 
would be listed. Hopefully, it would 
hang within a pepper-game toss of the 
plaques honoring immortals like Ruth 
and Cobb. Nothing is definite about the 
project as yet. But there has been one 
unanintous decision: in the listing of the 
names, that of John George Taylor 
Spink will lead all the rest — a final trib- 
ute and perhaps one this man was seek- 
ing through the years for a paper and a 
game he loved and served so well. 

THE KENNEDY GAME 

People who were amused by the bestsell- 
ing phonograph record. The Fir.si Fami- 
ly. should have fun with a new board 
game called "The Kennedys.” created by 
Alfred Harrison and Jack Winter of the 
Harvard Lampoon. Marketed by mail 
by Harrison and Winter Inc., 45 W. 18th 
St., New York City, the game is subtitled 
"The Game ofIntra-Family PowcrSlrug- 
glc.” There are six pieces— called Jack, 
Jackie, Bobby. Teddy, Caroline and John 
Jr. — and the idea is to "strive to triumph 


over your relatives in the contest to take 
over the country." Players are allowed to 
go toa "conference room" to make deals. 
A player wins when he has amassed a 
certain number of cards ("Popular Sup- 
port," "Personal Image." etc.). The 
money used to swing deals has Joe Ken- 
nedy's picture on it. The box cover of 
the game show.s all the Kennedys carved 
into Mount Rushmore. The price is 
S4.25 (S4.50 west of the Mississippi). 

"The game has lots of strategy.'* says 
Jack Winter. "It's like che.ss or bridge, 
and the complexity of a game depends 
upon the complexity of the minds of the 
players involved. It's all in good fun, 
Actually I'm a very ardent Kennedy 
supporter." 

MT. COMMONWEALTH 

Mt. Commonwealth, in Boston, was 
29,000 feel smaller than the world's tall- 
est mountain. .1.400 feet smaller than the 
tallest mountain in Massachusetts, and 
was torn down and removed completely 
a week ago Sunday night. In its brief 
four-day existence, Mt. Commonwealth 



displayed a summit 28 feet high, a rope 
tow servicing a ski slope 100 feel long 
and 22 feet wide, nine of the world's 
finest skiers, a ski race and no snow 
whatsoever. 

The mountain was a pipe and plywood 
structure in Commonwealth Armory. 
The slope was a bristling carpet of plastic 
blocks that looked like bathtub back 
brushes. The race was a whimsical affair, 
originally tilled The World's First Pro- 
fessional Indoor Slalom Championship, 
which could be taken as seriously as the 
Henley Regatta if the crews were rowing 
up your bathtub. 

Still, a crowd of 2,200 paid spectators, 
more curious than knowing, came to 
watch, and Ted Dutton, the new presi- 
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dent of the International Professional 
Ski Racers Association, dryly informed 
them over the public-address system. 
"The mountain has a vertical drop of 
4.000 feet: we were fortunate in getting 
six inches of fresh powder just this after- 
noon." There was no response, button 
cleared his throat and tried again. "The 
course is somewhat more arduous than 
snow. One has to bore holes to set the 
slalom poles." The crowd picked its teeth. 

The skiing itself was unforgettable. 
Tony Spiss slid down the hack brushes, 
skidded across wet paint on the runout, 
aiiddemolisheda table loaded with glasses 
left over from the press parly the night 
before. "The wet paint." Spiss said, "it 
IS very fast." Stein F.riksen waxed his 
skis with soap and turned in the fastest 
first run of the evening. 

The temperature at the summit, seven 
feel below the ceiling of the crowded 
armory, was 87°, "Hot?" said Karl Buil- 
scher, his bald head gleaming. "Ach! It's 
Honolulu!" The wanner it got. the harder 
it was to hold an edge on the back brush- 
es. Sitzmarks — loosened blocks — began 
to appear. Ciatekeepers dutifully stapled 
them back into the plywood, but after 
four runs eight of the nine competitors 
had been disqualified. If there arc nine 
horses in a race, and eight of them drop 
dead on the track, the event lends to lose 
its significance. 

The racers — Just about the best skiers 
in the world— were beginning to look 
like Ray Robinson tap dancing in a sa- 
loon. For IPSRA, finally on its feet after 
two staggering years, it would have been 
damaging indeed, but Ted Dutton wisely 
interceded. "This kind of thing has never 
been done before," he explained. "Who 
k new w hat would ha ppen? Now we k now . 
This isn’t racing." The racers themselves 
agreed, and voted to divide the pn/c 
money equally. 

The next stop on the IPSRA tour will 
be at Aspen. Colo., on January 5 and 
6. The event will be out of doors. 

REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS 

The Ciood Outdoor Manners .Associa- 
tion. dedicated to improvement of the 
etiquette of all who hunt, fish or other- 
wise enjoy the outdoors, soon will pass 
out its annual awards — praise for the 
group or individual with the best man- 
ners, a lambasting for the worst abuser of 
outdoor resources. Winners will be an- 
nounced in February. Entries postmarked 
no later than January I will be consid- 
ered. Send them to the association at 
45341/2 University Way, Seattle 5. Wash. 

■ uMwm-d 
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Give your 
sentiments 

a golden 
toueh 


Give the joy of writing with the golden 
luxury of SheafFer’s White Dot Ballpoint 
and Pencil. Here is craftsmanship 
of the very highest order... Sheaflfer’s 
famous White Dot of quality attests to that. Here is 
a possession to be cherished for years to come. 
And shown with justifiable pride. Because, you see, 
its exclusive Reminder clip works the tip of this 
ingenious ballpoint, automatically protecting it from dirt and 
damage. Thus SheafTer’s White Dot Ballpoint always sets 
down a clean, crisp line the instant you touch it to paper. 
Handsomely packaged, this superb set makes a memorable 
gift for only S15.00. F.T.I. Pen only, $7.50, F.T.I. 


SCORECARD roniinueii 




IDEA FOR LOVERS (of Classic Cars, that is) 


1930 Psclurd Roadster 

long. The next best thing to 
owning a Classic Car 
is owning a scale 
model, one that you 
built yourself. Now 
with Classic Metal Car 
Kits from Hubley. 
these old time beau- 
ties can be yours. 


toys and classic metal car kits 


The bad-manncrs award this year will 
be a montage, suitable for wall hanging, 
of an illegible trail-direction sign shot 
full of rifle holes, some rusted beer cans, 
a selection of corroded bottle caps re- 
moved from Yellowstone's Morning 
Glory Pool and crumpled foil wrap 
found in the woods. 

Some candidates: 

• The kids who wiped out with air rifles 
the delightful water ouzels (they dive 
into streams and walk on the bottom in 
search of food) of Oregon's Silver Falls 
State Park. 

• The rock hogs who used blasting pow- 
der to collect specimens of ancient Indi- 
an hieroglyphics from the Painted Rocks 
area near Gila Bend, Ariz. 

• The vandals who broke into remote 
patrol cabins of Mount Rainier Nation- 
al Park and wantonly destroyed food 
caches left for persons lost in the winter 
wilds. 

• The cretins who reversed a trail sign 
in Mount Baker National Forest. Two 
small boy hikers were thereby lost for a 
day and a night. 

Prime candidates for the good-man- 
ners award are laudable junior groups 
who give up summer weekends to the 
nasty task of cleaning up after their eld- 
ers. Thus, junior members of Seattle's 
Mountaineers hiked five miles to Trout 
and Copper Lakes and in two days' hard 
labor fished up and carried out 43 gunny- 
sacks of junk from one lake, burned and 
buried a mess of garbage from the other. 

FLY TO WIN 

The San Francisco 49ers have completed 
their 1962 road games with a 5-2 record, 
the best “away” mark in the 17-year his- 
tory of the team. Management believes 
that the new travel arrangement, flying 
to and from every game, is responsible. 
Before the jet age, the 49ers had to lay 
over at eastern points for as long as three 
weeks at a time, suffering from stranj^c 
practice fields, loneliness, hotel meals, 
theft of secret plays and other alien ills 
The cost of flying the team is 558,000 
more per season, but Vic Morabito, 
president of the 49crs, thinks it's well 
worth it. Now all Morabito needs is sonic 
means to make his team win at home, 
where they have been 1 5 this season. 

ANTIQUE 

Somebody once said that the first sign 
of middle age is when you see a police- 
man younger than you are. Bob Cousy, 
loiiriniifii 
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A finer, deeper, more durable finish — 
shining example of Ford-built quality 

The finish you sec on our cars is where I'ord-buili quality starts, That showroom 
shine is four coats deep . . . two of them lough, baked enamel (not just lacquer) 
to stay newer longer. Underncatli. a special zinc-rich primer fights olT rust. 

Beneath the beauty, too. details like double-panel doors and a rugged, rigidized 
body assure you a quieter, safer ride . . . and a tighter, more valuable car in 
years to come. Ford-built quality means cars that last longer, need less care 
and keep their value better. 


FORD: 

Falcon. Falrlane.Galaxie 
THUNDERBIRD 
MERCURY: 

Comet, Meteor. Monterey 

LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 



Richer intiriof bc.iuiy. ux>. t. p- 
hoKicr> maicri.iK <.clccii.-d for 
luxury and Uurahiliiy. Dvep. 
mlon-raM*n carpeiinp rexi'-l’. 
wc.ir. boMx ilx bc.iuiN lonyiT. 


Longer-liie ciL-cirical \\sU'm. 
I ighi hiilh*, and batteries last 
l.ir longci Oihtff advances; 
all ir.insisloi radius, self- 
cicaninf spark plugs 


The undercover story: had ncus toi 
tu'l Vii.il underbody parts of 
tord-hiiill ears an- piib.ini«d 
resist nisi 2 to T unics longer 
than ordinary steel. 



MOTOR COMPANY 


FOR SIXTY 
YEARS 
THE SYMBOL 
OF 

DEPENDABLE 

PRODUCTS 




V90 

fpROOF 

-TV 


4/51 

QUAR1 


DISIlllED&BOTmDINTHEUSABY 

THEDISTIllERSCOHPANYUMITED 


DISTILLED 

LondonDry 


GORDONS DRY cm COHPAHT LIMITED 

, UNOex, HCW JCRSCT 

ACCORDING TO 1HE FOBMUIA Of 
[ TANOueBAT.eOftOOn OCO.ITO 

1 LAunnM rMf.iAMa 


^THE HEART OF A OOOD COCKTAIL 


This is the first Christmas card , but this English holiday 

greeting is older! 

When J. C. Horsley designed the first 
Christmas card in 1843, Gordon's 
Gin had already been an English holi- 
day fixture for 74 years. Obviously, 
then, you’re on very firm traditional 
ground when you give a gift of 
Gordon’s. Nice thing is, Gordon’s still 
harks back to Alexander Gordon’s 
original 1769 formula, which keeps 
it distinctively dry and flavour- 
some. So your gift is not only richly 
historical, it tastes good, too. Ideal 
Christmas gift, wouldn’t you say? 



SCORECARD 

ifie Boston Celtics’ baskclbiiJI star, bad 
a diO’erenl c.vpericncc. ('ousy, now in his 
13th and last season with the C eltics, 
lakes over next year as basketball coacli 
at Boston C ollege. The other day he vis- 
ited B.C. to size lip his future si|uad and 
got into a \arsiiy-freshman scrimmage, 
playing w-ith the freshmen. C'ousy inter- 
cepted a varsity pass and a freshman 
named John Austin broke for the bas- 
ket. ‘Mr. C'ousy! I’m open! " C'ousy. 
suddenly feeling terribly old. dissolved 
into laughter, as ditl everyone else. Frank 
Power, who i.s serving as interim coach, 
said to young .Austin. "John, this proves 
two things. One. you’re a gentleman and 
two. you know enough to call for the 
ball when you’re open." 

NO JOKE 

Parents of high scliool kids are aware of 
a magazine called Math w hich specializ- 
es in satire. \teij's satire is usually fairly 
obvious and the humor broad, but once 
in a while it becomes harsh and pointed 
and the humor gets bitter. C'onsider 
these lyrics from a song called f/t/'/i 
School Bciskcihall C/«/»t’ in a record al- 
bum put out by Mud: 

I'll Mill wear your hif’h school rioa 
ro show you thing’s urc ihc suoic 

'Cause Illy lore is true. 

And I never will hate voafor throwiuy 
the lil.eh school haskethaH gome. . . . 

i'or / know the reason you look the 
hrihe: I heard it from your mom. 

)ou were just Irviin; to gel money 
It! take me to the senior prom. . . . 

And I'H always send you mail while 
you're serving time in jail 

For throwing the high school haskcl- 
hall game. 

Bi.- • 53T. Bol;- •- 

C l«6t 

RECESSION 

.A couple of linanciiil notes from the col- 
lege football scene: Ohio State’s "poor" 
season— compared with its expectations 
- caused a drop-olT in average attend- 
ance from 82,972 per game to K0.248. 
which seems minuscule: but the revenue 
lost by that drop would have paid C oach 
Woody Hayes's entire staff of assistants 
for the year. Another Big Ten team, 
Michigan, had a loss of about S2(X).(K)() 
orenough to pay the assistant coaches 
for almost four years. end 


New 35mm reflex camera by Nikon 
priced at under $200 with Auto-Nikkor f2 lens 

The new Nikhorex F brings you the automatic features of the famous 
Nikon F, and it accepts the same interchangeable Nikkor lenses and 
Nikon accessories. Features include automatic-return mirror, automatic- 
reopen diaphragm, automatic depth-of-field preview and speeds to 
1/lOOOth of a second. See this sensational 35mm camera value at any 
Nikon dealer. For complete descriptive literature, write to Dept. SP. 
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Magnavox Transistor Portables - Gifts that keep on giving 


Here are the "extras” you expect 
and get with Magnavox . . . finer per- 
formance, better tone, greater de- 
pendability— yet so modestly priced. 
Vernier tuning for pin-point station 
selection, automatic volume control 
prevents blasting or fading. And 
you’ve never seen such smart styling 
in compact portables! There's a wide 
variety of styles and colors at your 
Magnavox franchised dealer (listed 
in the Yellow Pages). 


LEFT: Bolero (AM-84) powerful 8 transistor 
personal radio. Gilt-boxed, batteries, ear- 
phone and carrying case. In rich Black. 
$29.95. CENTER; Pocket-Mate {AM-6) 6 
transistor power that sounds so big, costs so 
little. Ivory. Red or Black, $14.95. Gift-boxed 
with earphone and leather carrying case. 
$16.95. RIGHT: Weekender (AM-62) tiny 6 
transistor with vernier tuning, built-in an- 
tenna. Includes battery, $17.95. 


Mag 
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SHOWDOWN IN YANKEE 

Drawings jy Wi'liom Cia-Toii 



If, as mosl people suppose, pro foot- 
ball teams reflect rather accurately the 
personality of the coach, then Allic 
Sherman hasa split personality. He is a 
quiet, soft-spoken man who has never 
criticized a player to the press and 
probably never will. He seems an 
introspective, conservative man. 

Mis football team, on the other 
hand, is a robust, helter-skelter club 
with one of the most imaginative and 
audacious ofTcnses in football. They 
are as flamboyant as carny barkers 
and as during as buccaneers. 

This is a team predicated on unex- 
pected ploys— perhaps a quick, long 
scoring pass, perhaps a double re- 
verse. Part of the team's personality 
derives from Y. A. Tittle, who has 
grown bald but not cautious in [2 
years as a pro quarterback. He is the 


living refutation of the theory that 
there are old quarterbacks and bold 
quarterbacks, but no old. bold quar- 
terbacks. 

The Giant defenders, run by the 
equivalent of Tittle in .■\ndy Robus- 
tclli. have the same flair for the s|?cc- 
tacular as the offense. They arc will- 
ing, upon occasion, to gamble and 
they place their bct\ with a flair and a 
flourish. Their daring has put them 
near the top of the league in pass 
interceptions. 

Sherman exploits (his natural bent 
with an ingenious and exciting of- 
fense. He used an end around play 
against Oallas, with Frank Gifford 
carrying, and the play scored because 
it was totally unexpected, He will cer- 
tainly have surprises in the champi- 
onship game, too. Spectacular ones. 



THE HAPPY, 

A few weeks ago. as the Detroit Lions 
prepared fortheircrucial game against 
the Baltimore Colts, some 14 or 15 
Lion progeny, ranging in age from 
2 to 10. wandered happily in the 
confines of Tiger Stadium while their 
fathers enjoyed themselves. The De- 
troit players worked hard, but there 
was none of the grimness about them 
that characterizes some of the prac- 
tices at other NI L parks. This is a re- 
laxed though coldly efficient team 
that seems to get more fun out of 
the game than most. It also plays 
football belter than most. 

It look Milt I’lum. fresh from the 
austere atmosphere of the Cleveland 
practices, some time to adjust to the 
casual cllicicncy of the Lions. “He is 
only just now getting into the spirit 
of it," one of the Detroit backs said. 
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STADIUM 


The New York Giants turned into a winning team in 
the last half of the pro season and captured the Eastern 
title. But when they meet the Green Bay Packers or— 
less likely— the Detroit Lions for the championship, 
they will find the West too tough by TEX MAULE 



THE METHODICAL PACKERS 



RELAXED LIONS 

"He was loo icnsc for a long lime. 
He's relaxing more now and he plays 
boiler for il." 

This low-pressure atmosphere is 
not an accident— George Wilson, the 
Delroit coach, wanls it that way. He 
is a big. dark, slow-moving man with 
a sly sense of humor llickering be- 
hind sleepy eyes. He is a perrnisstte 
coach; he considers his players ma- 
ture enough to discipline themselves, 
lo call signals, to play football — and 
he let.s ihem do o at iheir own pace, 
more oi less. 

Plum calls the Lion ofTcnsc and Joe 
Schmidt the defense, with little or 
no interference from Wilson. Schmidt 
uses blit/es lavishly and plays with 
the quality of insouciance that im- 
bues this whole team. They take a 
fierce pleasure in playing football. 


Bart Starr, the quarterback of the 
Green Bay Packers, was a careful. 
nieliculoussludentat-Mabama. rank- 
ing in the top 10''; of his graduating 
class. He has retained these character- 
istics and is now the perfect quar- 
terback for the Green Bay Packers, 
a football machine built on Coach 
Vince Lombardi'.s theory that the 
team that errs the least wins the most. 

Green Bay disdains, for the most 
pari, any use of trickery or deception 
on both offense and defense. That is 
not to say that this team is a dull 
one; the perfection of performance 
that opens a hole for Jim Taylor 
creates excitement in that Taylor, 
the best fullback in the league, then 
has the opportunity to run, which 
is thrilling enough for anybody. The 
Packers, in fact, are more apt than 


the C/iani.s to break loose forihe long 
gain on the ground. 

Bui the learn 0 [vrales on methodi- 
cal, machinclike powerand precision, 
both on offense and defense. They al- 
most never gamble, .simply because 
;hcy have not, for the last two years, 
found il nccessiiry. The risks the I’ack- 
ers take arc coldly calculated; this is 
a iserccntago club. 

The team has. of course, much 
of the personality of Lombardi, who 
grew to football maturity under the 
discipline of Lari Blaik at Army. 
Lombardi assembled this machine 
carefully, selecting the best available 
parts, then tuning and tuning until 
it now runs as smoothly and power- 
fully as a jet engine. The Packers arc 
not likely to have any surprises for 
ihc Giants. They won't need (hem. 


CONTlNUCO 
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SHOWDOWN coMlniied 


HOW THEY STACK UP FOR 


GREEN BAY 

PASSING OFFENSE The Packers' 
passing game is not just a weak adjunct 
designed to open things up for their 
thunderous running. Bart Starr leads the 
league in passing; he has big and very 
talented i-eceivers in Boyd Oowler, Max 
Magee and Ron Kramer. 

Blessed with an offensive line that has 
failed only once this season (against the 
Lions) to give him adequate protection, 
Starr has time (and takes it) to coolly 
locale late-opening receivers down field 
and he has the sharp eye to hit them. 
A good deal of the Packer passing is 
built around play-number passes, de- 
veloping off what appears at first to be 
a run. This makes it doubly effective. 

NEW YORK 

PASSING OFFENSE Here is the of- 
fensive key to the Giant success this .sett- 
son. With Y.A. Tittle well protected, re- 
ceivers Del Shofner, Frank Gifford and 
Jtx Walton have had plenty of time to 
work themselves free in Allie Sherman's 
ingenious pass patterns. The pass attack 
has grown better week by week as Gif- 
ford (*v cover) has grown more accus- 
tomed to the subtleties of playing flanker 
back: now he is almost as good as Kyle 
Rote was at making his moves, and Gif- 
ford is a stronger runner. If the Packer or 
Lion defenders concentrate on Shofner 
loo much, Gifford may be the day's star. 
Shofner probably would do much better 
against Detroit than against the Packers. 

DETROIT 

PASSING OFFENSE The Lion air 
arm is not as strong as that of New York 
or Green Bay. Milt Plum, the refugee 
from Cleveland, has improved consider- 
ably under Wilson’s laisscz fairc policy, 
but he is not the match, in field general- 
ship, of either Tittle or Starr and ranks 
well below both of them in passing efli- 
cicncy. This is his first year in full charge 
of a team and he improved as the season 
grew old. In Gail Cogdill, Plum has one 
of the best receivers in the league; he is 
matched, however, by Del Shofner. A 
small plus here is Earl Morrall, the De- 
troit No. 2 quarterback, who special- 
izes in coming in late to salvage games. 
He may need to against the Giants. 


PASSING DEFENSEThiswas the ba- 
sis of the Packer strength last year in the 
37 0 rout of the Giants. The Packer pass 
defenders — who may themselves gamble 
by coming up but also are geared to drop 
back and cut off an opponent’s long 
gamble — lead the league in intercep- 
tions. They get a fierce rush from the 
four men in the line and exceptional 
close-up pass coverage from tall Middle 
Linebacker Ray Niischke. The four deep 
men are fast, smart and eager. A small 
plus for this unit against the Giants is 
the spell Jess Whiltcnton holds over the 
ace Giant receiver. Del Shofner. Shofner, 
a former roomie of Jess's with the Rams, 
has rarely had a good day against him. 


PASSING DEFENSE This has not 
been the strongest segment of the de- 
fense for the Giants. During the season 
opposing teams have gained netirly twice 
as many yards against them through the 
air as on the ground. Both the Packers 
and the Lions are well equipped to take 
advantage of any lapses by the Giant 
antiaircraft group. The Packers, with a 
superb quarterback in Starr and very big 
receivers, seem better equipped, sint'e the 
Giant secondary backs are not big men 
themselves and may have difilculiy cop- 
ing with the tall Green Bay ends. Should 
the Giant defenders overload against the 
Green Bay running, they may suffer loan 
even greater extent from Starr's passing. 


PASSING DEFENSE The vigorous 
rush of the four big men gives Detroit a 
pass defense about the equal of New' 
York's, second only to Green Bay. Joe 
Schmidt, the defensive signal caller, jug- 
gles the morc-than-usually complex De- 
troit defenses well and he gets good pass 
coverage from two quick corner line- 
backers, Carl Brcttschneider and Wayne 
Walker. The four Ls in the secondary — 
Lane, LcBcau, Lowe and Lary — all have 
good speed and. with a total of 35 years' 
experience among them, they arc seldom 
fooled. They do not often gamble for in- 
terceptions, but they do not get beaten for 
touchdowns either. The wide variety of 
blitzes called by Schmidt helps out, too. 


RUSHING OFFENSE The Packer 
running attack is not fancy; it doesn't 
have to be. It is built solidly on the block- 
ing of the most thoroughly machined of- 
fensive line in the league and the run- 
ning of the best tandem of backs; Jim 
Taylor and Paul Hornung, The Packer 
offensive linemen are not overpowering- 
ly big, but they go through their blocks 
with drill precision. They moved the 
good Giant line almost at will a year 
ago; it may not be so easy this year in 
New York, but they should be able to 
open some of those holes wide enough 
to spring Taylor and Hornung for some 
big gains. And Hornung. when healthy, 
is the best blocking back in football. 


RUSHING OFFENSE Although the 
Giants have, upon occasion, pounded 
methodically at an opposing defense with 
a tough ground game to protect a lead, 
this is not the general style of their at- 
tack. Their big ballcarriers — Phil King. 
Alex Webster— have strength but seldom 
seem to break away for those game- 
turning long runs. These two runners 
will undoubtedly move for short yardage 
against the Green Bay defense, which will 
certainly be pass conscious, but unless 
Sherman and his schemers come up with 
a play like the end around w hich Gifford 
ran recently to surpri.se the Dallas Cow- 
boys, the Giant ground game will only 
supplement and set up the air attack. 


RUSHING OFFENSE Along the 
ground, the Lions are capable of mov- 
ing steadily but seldom in long bursts. 
Very sound blocking by the offensive line 
clears routes for the running backs, but 
none of them has yet shown unusual 
ability to turn the short runs into game 
breakers. Nick Pictrosantcisancxtremcly 
good blocker and a bulldozing runner; 
Tom Watkins and Dan Lewis, the half- 
backs, have slashing strength. Watkins, 
another Cleveland tradec, has run very 
well and may be the big gainer the Lions 
need. Ken Webb, the fullback who re- 
places Picirosanle. runs with almost as 
much power, but does not block quite 
as well. Few fullbacks in the league do. 
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THE CHAMPIONSHIP GAME 


RUSHING DEFENSE ThcGrccn Bay 
defense is buill on a combination of 
guile, speed and size— and is as formida- 
ble as any in the league. The meticulous 
defensive patterns arc called from the 
sideline by Defensive Coach i’hil Bcng- 
ston. Bill Forester, Ray Nitschke and 
Dan Currie, the linebackers, seal any 
holes with hard, sure tackling: they arc 
as good and probably better than the 
Giants, principally because they have 
played together so long. The Giants have 
a tine rookie linebacker, but he is a rook- 
ie. The veteran Green Ray defensive unit 
is hard to surprise; every club they've 
played has come up with new gim- 
micks against them, with little success. 


RUSHING DEFENSE Here, the Gi- 
ant strength runs headlong into the pow- 
er of the Packers. If the Giant defenders 
could set up to contain the Packer run- 
ning offense, they might do well enough, 
but the Packers can move as well in the 
air as on the ground and their habit of 
throwing from what looks like a running 
play complicates matters even more. The 
Lions, on the other hand, are not nearly 
as explosive on the ground. Nick Piel- 
rosantc, Ken Webb. Dan Lewis andTom 
Watkins arc good runners, but not of 
the caliber of Taylor and Hornimg. The 
Giants may contain the four Lions; 
they may too. contain Taylor and Hor- 
nung. but at serious cost in pass defense. 


RUSHING DEFENSE The Lions 
have the best defense agttinst a ground 
attack in football. Their four linemen 
-Darris McCord. Alex Karras, Roger 
Brown and S<im Williams — add up to 
more than half a ton of mobile muscle. 
Linebacker Joe Schmidt is one of the 
NFL's surest tacklcrs and fiercely fills 
whatevercracksare opened in the middle 
of the line. It is hard to sweep outside this 
formidable middle; Bretischneidcr and 
Walker both tackle well. contain well and 
the two corner backs. Lane and LeBeau, 
arediincuit to bypass. The Lions have al- 
lowed opponents a little less than 75 
yards per game rushing and only about 
four first downs per game on the ground. 


SUMMARY Should, as seems likely, 
the Packers meet the Giants again for the 
championship, they probably w-ill win 
again— not by as big a score as the 37 0 
walloping they handed New York in 
Green Bay, but comfortably. 

There arc several reasons for this. First, 
the Giant team depends alntost entirely 
on the forward pass for its big gains and 
for its key first downs, with Tittle throw- 
ing most of the time to Shofner, Gifford 
or Walton. This definite strength of the 
Giants is more than matched by Green 
Bay'sstrength in pass defense. IfWhitten- 
lon. as he did last year, can again handle 
Shofner man to man. Defensive Coach 
Phil Bengston's problem will be simpli- 


SUMMARY Whether the Giants play 
the Packers or the Lions, they do not 
seem strong enough to win the cham- 
pionship. .Mthough this is a more versa- 
tile and more explosive Giant team than 
last year's, it still cannot match Green 
Bay's consistent ground attack, and the 
Giant defense, overall, is not quite as 
good as the [.ions'. The Giants have a 
better passing attack than either Detroit 
or Green Bay. but (his is negated, in 
large measure, by the fine pass defenses 
that they must face, either of which is 
better than their own. 

The Giant defense against the run is 
slightly better than Green Bay's, not 
quite as good as Detroit's. The quality 


SUMMARY The Detroit margin over 
the Giants is small but definite. Their 
strong running offense is similar to that 
of the Giants, and roughly its equal, hut 
they should gain with greater case on the 
ground, since they arc not, like the Gi- 
ants. facing the most immovable rushing 
defense in the league. The Lions lost a 
close one to New York in New York 
during the season, fulling with a loud 
(hud to one of the fancy plays that mark 
this Giant team. “1 knew Y. A. liked 
to bootleg,*’ Schmidt said the other day. 

kept warning the guys to look for 
the bootleg. Then he ran one and scored 
on us." If this recurs it seems unlikely 
that the Lions will lapse so woefully 


fied; he will not have to spread his forces 
thin to assign two men to the shifty, fast- 
running Giant end. 

The Giant defense against Green Bay 
rushing Hugged last year, even though 
Taylor, in the championship game, could 
manage only a token iKrformancc be- 
cause of a bad back. The two lines are 
essentially the same and Taylor's back 
is not aching. 

The Giants may run more and better 
this year; w hen the Packers give up yard- 
age consistently it is most often to the 
run, Phil King, improved this year, helps 
the Giant running attack, Webster is 
still the best cutback runner in the busi- 
ness and the Giant blockers are line. 


of New York's running game is far below 
that of Cireen Bay's, probably about 
the same or not quite as good as that of 
the Lions. 

AHic Sherman’s team dtHjs carry the 
small advantage of playing at home, but 
it is loo slight to make up the difference 
in this case. The Giants undoubtedly will 
score against either of these teams: if 
they follow their bent, they'll score spec- 
tacularly once or twice. 

But the i’ackers will score more. either 
on the ground or in the air. And the 
[Detroit defense will blanket most of the 
Giant passing offense with ferocious, 
gambling rushes and the same tremen- 
dous line will stop the running attack. 


again. Their veteran pass defense and 
fast, fearsome pass rush should suffice to 
contain New York's most effective strik- 
ing power. 

Although the Detroit pass attack is 
not as good as New York's, Plum and 
Morrall will be throwing into a sievelike 
defense that has allowed some 200 yards 
pergame through the air. Thus, the pass- 
ing attacks should just about cancel out 
and the Detroit ground game appears to 
have a bcitcrchance of success than does 
the New York running attack. A Giant- 
Lion championship game could be a 
close, low-scoring affair, but the Lions 
should win it as they have so many this 
season -on superior defense. end 
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THE TOP SPRINGER AT THE 



SPRING 


More than 40 dogs competed for the championship at Weldon 
Spring, Missouri, but Kansan proved he vtras the best one of all 


by VIRGINIA KRAFT 






KANSAN HUNTS COURSE (LEFT) BEFORE FLUSHING BIRD FOR GUN (ABOVE) 


T he frisky dog bounding through the brush at left \sith ears flapping and 
tail flying is not just out for a romp. A superbly trained animal named 
Kansan, he is in the process of proving that he is the number one English 
springer spaniel in the nation. This is not an honor lightly won, as 41 top dogs 
discovered last week at the 16th English Springer Spaniel National Champion- 
ships. The August A. Busch Memorial Wildlife Area at Weldon Spring. Mo., 
where the three-day trial was run in 70® temperatures, was heavily overgrown 
and dust-dry, making hunting tough and birds hard to scent. But to the fast- 
driving. black and white four-year-old owned by R. E. French, this mattered 
little. Kansan covered the difficult trial course like an eager vacuum cleaner, 
first flushing his birds for the hunter’s gun, then retrieving them in record time. 
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TOP SPRINGER . .•tmtifc/ 

A springer spaniel’s job is a complex one. Once lie lias llushcJ 
a bird, he is expected to wait motionless while it is shot. Then 
he IS expected to mark its fall and retrieve it upon command. 
For a spaniel gottd enough to compete in championships, all 
this is second nature, But circumstances at the National, 
and at an> major trial, are somewhat different from an au- 
liimii afternoon's hunt. A candidate for the top champion- 
ship linds himself followed not oniv b> his handler but b> 
one or more official trial guns (who assure uniform shooting 
to all entrants). h\ the judges and b> a gallerv of enthusiastic 
but distracting spectators, talking, laughing, smoking, click- 
ing their cameras and fret|uently pushing too close into the 
cover being hunted. Shotild a bird Hush back across an end 
of the gallery instead of ahead of it, the dog may even he 
forced to run through the spectators to make his retrieve. 
Between the mingled scents of Old Spice. Old Briar and Old 
Forester, it is hardly surprising that an occasional spaniel goes 
astray. This was never the case with Kansan. In live tests on 
land and two in water, he consistently found the shortest dis- 
tance between a downed bird and his handler. P I . Scales. At 
the trial’s end. there was little question in the minds of either 
judges or spectators that he was 1%2’s top springer, end 

ly 
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The preppies, the wonks and clubbies have their ovtrn curious ways of celebrating the weekend when they 
play The Game with those nasty— and, naturally, inferior-boys from New Haven by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


THE HARVARDS AND THE YALES 


O ne of the slrangcsl tribal riles in 
American society is the Marvard- 
>'a(e weekend. The mo.st traditional of 
ri\als. these two colleges have been play- 
ing one another in football since 1875, 
and in the old days their game vsas of- 
ten of imporiancc in settling the nation- 
al championship. It was a game that 
brought out the ferocity in everyone. .Ac- 
cording to dark legend, a turn-of-thc- 
century Harvard coach deeply inspired 
his players without saying a word. As 
they watched in mounting fascination, 
he slowly and silently choked a bulldog 
to death, then tossed the carcass at their 
feet. Perhaps the most rabid Harvard 
cheerleader of all lime was John Reed. 
*10. the Bolshevik sympathizer buried 
within the wall of the Kremlin. Nothing 
aroused Reed like the Yale game, and he 
wrote a song proposing to "twist the 
bulldog's tail" and '‘call up the hearse 
for dear old Yale." (Later Reed taught 
striking Paterson. N.J. silk workers Har- 
vard songs with proletarian lyrics.) 

Nowadays, the Harvard-Yale game is 
no longer of importance as far as college 
football standings are concerned, and 
much of the ferocity has departed. None- 
theless. the game remains the focal point 
for all sorts of curious folk practices. For 
instance, whenever it is played at Har- 
vard. as (I was November 24 lust, repre- 
sentatives of the New Haven tailoring 
establishments— J. Press. Fcnn-Fcinstein. 
C'hipp. Arthur Rosenberg, ci «/.— en- 
train for Cambridge to render biennial 
obeisance and to sec what the young 
gentlemen arc wearing. The tailors them- 
selves wear velour Alpine hats, douhle- 
hreasted. tweed topcoats and blue ox- 
ford shirts to otVset their sallow comples- 

Ar ilu- Ltinipiroii, Tlw Came cro- 

{jiii'l and i iciury by n uditional 23-2 scare. 


ions. By custom they do not speak to 
one another, and. upon arrival, each 
goes his separate way. Following tradi- 
tion. Paul Press descends into the base- 
ment of J. Press, where he stands his 
Cambridge branch employees to a buffet 
luncheon ofcrcam soda and hot pastrami 
imported from New Haven. 

Harvard College has 4.700 students, 
each of whom is. as anyone of theni will 
tell you. an individualist. ’‘Uhal we're 
after is not the well-rounded boy but 
the lopsided boy who will make up a 
well-rounded class." says I-. Skiddy von 
Stade Jr., the freshman dean. .As a re- 
sult. says von Stade. "You don't get 
the whole college doing any one thing 
and that simply is extended to athletics, 
football included." 

The freshmen live in the Yard, the up- 
perclassmen in nine gloritied dormitories 
called houses. (At Yale the houses are 
called colleges.) F.ach house, like Har- 
vard itself, is stereotyped. Lliot House, 
for example, is "preppic." with an ad- 
mixture of "jocks." Preppic and jock 
are two of the sociological pigeonholes 
into which Harvard students are forever 
thrusting one another. Preppies are prep- 
school graduates. If they arc social 
enough, they may go on to become 
"clubbies." members of the handful of 
"final" clubs of w hich Porcellian is the 
most exclusive. Jocks are athletes. There 
are beatniks who hang out in Hayes 
Bickford Cafeteria on Harvard Square. 
There are "wonks." .A vvonk. sometimes 
called a "turkey" or a "lunch." roughly 
corresponds to the "meatball" of a dec- 
ade ago. Like the jock, the clubbie and 
the beatnik, the vvonk is free to go his 
own way. Harvard fosters a live-and- 
let-live philosophy. Mike Foley, a jock 
who plays end on the football team, says 
of the wonks; "You have to respect 


them. One of them might come up with 
an invention in 20 years that will save 
(he world." .Similarly, the wonks. when 
they stop to think about it. do not look 
upon the jocks as animals. There are ani- 
mals in the Big Ten and at Dartmouth 
but not at Harvard. 

Serious preparation for The Ciame lic- 
ginsa week beforehand at Harvard. (The 
Yale game is simply called The Game. 
Other giimcs are called the Princeton 
game, the Cornell game, the Brow n game 
and so on, but Yale is always The Ciame.) 

.■If 2 on Sunday afternoon. So'>eniber 17 

•six days before The Game Har- 
vard Coach John Yovicsin pul the phono 
down in his office. It was his third call 
of the day. all from the same Boston 
paper. "I gel three calls a day from 
them, from three different reporters, and 
each one of them wants something new." 
he said. "In fact, all the papers want 
something new every time. 

"At Harvard." he continued, "wc play 
two schedules. We've linished our first 
one now. and our second one starts this 
week." Both Harvard and Yale attach 
such importance to The Ciame that they 
scout one another all season. "When 
I first came here I didn't believe how 
important the Yale game could be." 
Yovicsin said, "Of course, (here are .so 
many areas of interest here that groups 
can become so wrapped up in their own 
interests that they arc not concerned w ith 
the team. But generally wc have line sup- 
port. Harvard is different, but it's nice." 

Outside 'I'ovicsin's office Hu?./ Gagne- 
bin. the varsity manager, said that in 
order to get the players up for a game 
he "must appeal to their intelligence." It 
was not unusual, he .said, for a player to 
ask him to remove a pep sign from the 
locker room on the grounds it was child- 


THE HARVAROS 

ish. Gagnchin was trying to decide vs hut 
movie to show the players on hriday 
night. "We try not to get anything with 
lovey-dovey parts." he said. "We like 
to have one with lots of action." 

.-1/ 5 Siiiulay (ifii’i/iooii Bill Grana. 
fullback, and Charlie Kessler, guard, 
were watching the Bo.ston Patriot game 
on TV' in Grana's room in Winthrop 
House. Grana. a junior from St. Louis, 
is majoring in biochemistry, and he is 
a group-three student (a B average). 
"I want the grades, sure," he said, 
"but during the fall I think an awful lot 
about football. I'm glad I'm playing 
here. 1 really enjoy it. I have friends in 
the Big Eight and the Big Ten who 
love football, but they quit. They just 
couldn't stand it." 

"Eooiball sure doesn't unite the cam- 
pus here." said Kessler. "There arc guys 
in the stacks at W'idencr Library who 
never come out. and the crowd that 
hangs around Hayes Bick is like a thing 
that came right out of the wall." 

Monday moining. There was a report 
President Kennedy would attend The 
Game. There was a rumor Sinatra was 
bringing the Clan. (On Friday the White 
House announced the President would 
attend. Nothing was said about Sinatra. ) 

Leavitt & Peirce, tobacconists, dis- 
played memorabilia of The Game in their 
left window. (The right window is tra- 
ditionally reserved for crew notices.) 

Gagnebin posted a picture of a Yale 
player in each Harvard locker with the 
caption, "Will the Sunday papers men- 
tion him — or you? It's up to you!" 

Monday afunnoon at 4:3(1 Ray Co- 
lucci of Ray's Barber Shop on Holyoke 
Street was cau.stic about Harvard stu- 
de.nis. "Tbat'.s about (he only thing they 
still care for." he said of The Game. "For 
other games, they don't go. It's like a rec- 
ord I don't want to hear anymore. 1 say. 
'You going to the game Sat'day?' And 
they ask. ’Who's playing?' It all started 
to change with the war. They're pigs. 
Dirty necks, diity clothes. Tlie artistic 
touch is all gone. They say. ’Give me a 
medium haircut.' The hair is so long, 
how do you know what's medium? Now 
you go back to the '30s. a shave every 
day. a haircut every two weeks. 

"1 learned how to play the horses from 
a Harvard student. Could you imagine 
that now? .\ly God. they used to want 
me to make book in here. Those kids knew 
how to live." 

Two doors up. business was brisk at 


The Andover Shop. Charlie Davidson, 
the proprietor, said T he Game was im- 
portant even though Harvard students 
wouldn't openly admit it. "They'll order 
a jacket a couple of weeks beforehand 
and then say. 'Oh. I'd like to have that a 
week from I riday.' — and that's the start 
of the Yale weekend. It's very subtle. 
When we had the shop on Mount Au- 
burn Street the band used to march by, 
playing hard enough to knock the win- 
dows in. But instead of turning around, 
the guy would say. T'd like a tic with 
a little more blue in it.' " 

According to Dav idson. Harvard plays 
down enthusiasm for football as smack- 
ing of the Big Ten. "Big Ten" is Har- 
vard’s way of saying corny. At Harvard, 
Davidson concluded. "It’s all right to 
hold a rally for SANE or H. Stuart 
Hughes, but not for football." 

Tuesday. Inconclusive lunch with six 
Radcliffc girls about The Game. "Fresh- 
men (from Radcliffc] just die to go to 
every game," said one. "They'll even take 
blind dales. On the other hand, sophs 
and juniors are more blase about it and 
don't care at all. Seniors seem to regain 
their interest — I mean, it’s the last year 
— and then maybe they're also getting a 
little concerned about marriage." 

Perhaps Radcliffc’s mixed attitude to- 
ward The Game was best summed up by 
Faye Levine while crossing Anderson 
Bridge after the Brown game: "I’ll go 
to The Game and I'll look forward to 
it, in a kind of unverbalized way." 

Wednesday morning. The Gargoyle 
Undergraduate Tiddlywinks Society 
posted a notice in Phillips Brooks 
House: "It's so colossal only the mighty 
parlor of P.B.H. could hold it! So 
stupid that Sports Illustrated is cover- 
ing it — Saturday only, Yale vs. the un- 
defeated G.U.T.S. 10 a.m. Free." 

l.ninli in Boston with a former crew 
captain and two other Harvard alumni, 
one class of '45. the other '51 . Crew and 
'51 were both Porcellian. Crew: "The 
Game is not .as important as tradition 
makes it out to be. It used to be much 
more important. Myself, 1 don't give a 
hang about The Game, but it's a mar- 
velous opportunity to meet old friends." 
Class of '51 thought younger alumni 
might prefer to beat Dartmouth. Crew : 
"Culture is limited at Dartmouth." 

The class of '51 expressed annoyance 
at the time Yale let its manager score 
against Harvard. "I'd like to see us get 
ahead about 40 points, go down to the 
two-yard line, then fall back into punt 


formation and boot the damn thing out 
of the stadium. That would show them.” 
Crew : "Oh no. now, 1 don't see why wc 
should gel down to their level.” 

Crew, reminiscing: ’‘In my time, the 
clubmen used to go to the games — all the 
games — in a bunch. We'd have a big 
dinner at the club and then bundle off 
to the stadium with a few bottles. Oh. it 
was marvelous. Oh my, yes, there were 
girls about, but they didn't get in your 
way. Oh. you would know- a girl from 
some subscription dance, but all this 
business about steady girls was definite- 
ly not the thing. It was more date-ihe- 
waitress sort of stuff." 

li 'ednesday evening. When the players 
came in from practice Harvard songs 
were played in the locker room, "Oh 
jeez." said Guard Ernie Zissis, "they got 
the music going." 

Thnr.sday. Thanksgiving. The varsity 
concentrated on pass defense. Alumni 
started to arrive. Arguments over hotel 
reservations. 

Friday morning, W o'clock. An alum- 
nus from Rye, N.Y. brought his teen- 
age son into Keczer's old-clothcs store 
on Massachusetts Avenue for a second- 
hand sports coat. The raccoon coals, 
which started to sell just before the Dart- 
mouth game, were all gone. A Radcliffc 
freshman bought the last one for S5. 

Starting at 2 in the afternoon. Harvard 
played Yale 17 limes in footbiill, touch 
football and soccer. The largest crowds, 
about 3.500 each, were at the soccer 
game, which Harvard won, 3-1, to tic for 
the Ivy League championship, and the 
freshman football game, which Harvard 
also won. 13 1 2. On the other fields Bank- 
ing the stadium. Soldiers Field. Harvard 
houses met Yale colleges in football. The 
principal game was between Eliot House 
and Saybrook College, the two cham- 
pions of their intramural leagues. About 
120 persons watched the game, among 
them John Finley, the Master of Eliot, 
who kept shouting exhortations from 
the sidelines. (The week before, when 
Eliot won the house championship by 
beating l-cvcrcit 22-8, I inlcy, professor 
in the classics department, greeted the 
team, "Well done, my golden warriors, 
my Greek gods!") Eliot won 21-0, thanks 
mainly to the efforts of Quarterback 
Pete Wood, the son of Harvard All- 
America Barry Wood. "I’m just a high 
school football player," said Wood after 
the game. "and. besides, this is so much 
fun." 

.■it 6 Edward Lawrence, president of 
Porcellian. gave a parly for 40 in Eliot 
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Only the 
first light Scotch 
can wear 
the 

Green Stripe 




Andrew Usher blended 

the first light Scotch in 1853... 

In making the first light Scotch, Andrew Usher also made history. His 
rnastery of the blending art gave to Usher’s Scotch a lightness and 
a smoothness so greatly prized that other distillers in the Highlands 
were soon following Usher’s methods. 

Behind the Usher’s you buy today is the longest experience in 
rnaking light, uniquely smooth Scotch Whisky. The original Usher’s, 
distilled and bottled in Scotland, is identified by the Green Stripe. 
It can be worn only by the first light Scotch. 
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I'iShliallers stay with T-U]). Wliy? Seven-Dp guarantees a man- 
" “ type (IriukI Hearty. Full-flavored. It's a whiskey tlatterer (not 

S ^ a flattener). Seven-Dp coaxes out all the good whiskey flavor, 
# # ! t smooths it. But just sip a 7-Dp highball— tasting is htdieviugl 




THE HARVARDS 

}lousc. Most of the guests, who brought 
dates, were cluhbies. Some soccer play- 
ers were present, and so were several 
>'alies. The room was dimly lit. A stu- 
dent waiter, attired in a white jacket. 
ser\ed drinks. "■Sometimes you have to 
watch these guys." a clubbie said. "They 
think they get pay and anything they can 
drink, too." "Gee. I like this party." a 
girl said to her date. "Nobody's talking 
about football." The conversation was 
social chatter about people the guests 
knew. Occasionally the ctubbies would 
drift together in the middle of the room. 
"There they all are. by themselves again." 
said a girl. A Yalic. who had attended 
prep school with a number of the club- 
bics. said: "Treshman year I saw them 
all at Christmas, and at lirst I didn't 
even recognize them. I couldn't even 
talk to them they had become so Har- 
vard. And they get worse every year. 
Some of them are just unbearable now." 

Ai 7:30 /)./». the Harvard band gath- 
ered in front of University Hall in the 
Yard for a football rally. "There is more 
warmth for the band than for the foot- 
ball team." said Joe Russin. sports edi- 
tor of The Crimson. "People actually 
go to see the band. In a way. the band 
.syntbolizes Harvard. The Harvard band 
doesn't march in a straight line but in 
just sort of a mass formation. People 
hooted when the leader instructed the 
band to march in a straight line for one 
game. But the Harvard band does show 
an excellence in one thing that really 
should count, an excellence in music. 
Just us Harvard demands excellence in 
thought." The peculiar thing is. though, 
an editor of the Lampoon. Harvard's 
humor magazine, seriously remarked. 
"The band is in. but its members arc 
out." Peter harrow, the student con- 
ductor. said: "Cienerally. we're public 
school Jewish." 

Ihc rally was the first at Harvard in 
several years, and many students were 
surprised it was held. A couple of foot- 
ball players, who were flabbergasted, 
suspected that the athletic association 
had staged it to impress visiting sports- 
writers with Harvard spirit. About l(X) 
persons followed the band as it marched 
out of the Yard playing Ten Thousand 
Men of Harvard, and about 400 trailed 
behind W'hen it marched back in 10 
minutes later. 

The bandsmen mounted the steps of 
Widener Library where red flares were 
lit. Gagnebin adjusted a microphone and 


introduced Captain Dick Diehl, The 
crowd was skeptical. Diehl was inter- 
rupted with cheers whenever he tried to 
speak. Gagnebin introduced the rest of 
the players. The band joined in the cheers 
for Zissis, Yovicsin said he had once 
been warned about Harvard indifTer- 
ence. ffuge cheer for Harvard indifTcr- 
cncc. The entire rally took only 15 min- 
utes. "We cut it short because we didn't 
want a riot." Gagnebin said. 

The players filed aboard a Gray Line 
sightseeing bus to go to a motel in Fra- 
mingham for the night. There they would 
see a mov ie. Sea Chose, which Gagnebin 
had selected over Ivonhoe and Go for 
Broke. "Good action film." he said. .An 
undergraduate stopped by the bus. then 
siiid. shyly, to a player friend inside. 
"Get Yale." "You bet," said the player, 
shrinking into his seat. 

Meanwhile, the crowd from the Yard 
had surged into Harvard Square, stop- 
ping outside Hayes Bick. "We want a 
riot’ " someone yelled. There was no riot. 
Overheard conversation: "You going to- 
morrow?" "No, I sold my tickets. 1 got 
a good price." Cheers when a Negro 
beatnik with a beret, sunglasses and a 
goatee climbed up a ladder and waved 
to the crowd. More cheers when a patrol 
wagon arrived to take him away. "Who's 
he?" a reporter asked. "The guy who 
usually wears a sling,” said a bystander. 
"NVe want tear gas!" someone cried. 
There vsas no tear gas and the police 
slowly dispersed the crowd. 

.1/ Sanders 7'heaire the Harvard and 
Yale glee clubs gave a joint concert. 
The Crimson critic didn't like it: "Cer- 
tainly a football concert ought not to 
strive for the heights and depths, but it 
needn't be spread thin with kitsch (in 
word for showy rubbish), cither." .At 
the .Signet Society two Harvard under- 
graduates read poetry and fiction while 
a Yale undergraduate read poetry. Har- 
vard won, 2- 1 . 

■•fr l():.W the Krokodiloes. the Hasty 
Pudding Club's version of the Whiffen- 
poofs, threw a party for the WhifVen- 
poofs m tliot House. The Kroks and 
Whiffs, who wore white ties and tails, 
sang gay college songs. No one talked 
about The Ciame. "My roommate has 
never been to a game." said ,A1 Burns, 
director of the Kroks, "but he likes the 
idea of Harvard beating Yale." 

Saturday morning. Rainy and cold. 
At 10 a Santa Claus, carrying a case of 
beer, lurched down Mount Auburn and 
entered the side door of the Lampoon 
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Christmas candles may light up your 
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ferent kind of illumination. We recom- 
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building, Inside he joined half a do/cn 
more Santas, alt candidates for the mag- 
azine. Standing about shouting impreca- 
tions at the Santas \scrc editors wearing 
elf hats, 

■’Who's going to win The Game?" 
Jack Winter, a past president of the Lam- 
poo/i, asked a visitor. "Harvard's fa- 
vored by 12." said the visitor, "but a 
wet field helps the underdog." "f'm 
talking about The (iunie," said Winter, 
coldly. By The Game, he meant the 
iMiiipoon against The Yak Record in 
croquet. "Listen." said Winter, "one 
year we played The Game in the stadi- 
um and everybody (eft afterward. No 
one stayed to see football." As proof, 
he displayed an old Lampoon with a 
photograph showing a player punting 
before empty scats. "See." he snarled. 

An editor named Woody Wickham 
made sure the Santa Clauses had mallets 
and beer. One Santa carried a parasol 
to keep the rain off an editor wearing a 
velvet jester's suit. When Wickham had 
finished checking he and the other edi- 
lors shored iheSania^i out ihc side door. 
"Let's go, you big Lampoon teami " 
they shouted. 

The Yak Record (cam, a .shabby- 
looking crew, was waiting in a nearby 
lot. A Record editor hawked programs 
of The Ciame to gawking onlookers, 
(The program was all about croquet: a 
small note announced; "Festivities will 
be followed by a football match between 
Yale and Harvard universities.") Just 
before The Game began the Record team 
started chanting, ' Cheat! Cheat! Cheat!" 
Yale was behind before starting; the 
Lampoon always wins all games "by 
the traditional score of 23-2" (except in 
cross-country when the Lampoon wins 
"by the traditional score of 2-23"). 

Ry 1:20 p.m. the rain had stopped, 
but the temperature dropped close to 
freezing and a chilling wind .swept over 
the capacity crowd of 39.()00 in Soldiers 
Field. Down in the Harvard locker 
room. Yovicsin finished going over stra- 
tegy. Then, very briefly, he said that 
everybody in the stands would give al- 
most anything to play. "All right, sen- 
iors." he said. "Take over. It's yours." 
He and the assistant coaches left, leaving 
the players alone. "I think this is really 
cool," said Zissis later. 

On the (ield the Harvard band per- 
formed "the first Conservative pregame 
show" in honor of William F. Buckley. 
Yale '50, by marching backwards. There 
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You get 3 separate speaker systems, 3 separate amplifiers, 
Vibrasonic — almost every deluxe feature you can think of! 


If you consider yourself a critical 
stereo hi-fi listener who demands 
fine performanr'e but lacks the si)ace 
for a console, this Motorola porta- 
ble is made to order for you. 

It has features we offer in some 
of our most expensive consoles, three 
separate amplifiers [not just 2i: 3 
separate channels of sound out]>ut 
I not just 2 I for clean, crisp tone - 
even Vibrasonic, the acoustical com- 
pensator that adds reflected sound 
energy to music for live, vibrant 
sound. Not to mention its 5 matched 
speakers. feathcr-tou<-h tone arm. 


su|)er-quiel automatic record 
cljanger and .separate confroks for 
treble, bass, loudness. Vibra.sonic, 
and stereo balance. 

Its sturdy wood cabinet is cov- 
ered in a handsome fabric’, A pat- 
ented latch 'i)ops" up lid and opens 
speaker doors at a finger's touch. 
Speaker wings separate up to 
twenty feet for true .stereo sound. 

The best way to apj^reciate the 
performance of this SP30-1 is to see 
your Motorola dealer and try a dein- 
onstration with your favorite stereo 
record. You'll see then why it's 


worth the price, and more! *8219. 95 
is the manufacturer’s suggested list 
l)rice. optional with dealers, slightly 
higher in some areas. 
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I make magic 
with martinis 

Want a martini that's out of this world? Try 
a Calvert martini. I’m not just "extra dry'! .. 

I'm 100% dry. 


was an enormous cheer w hen (he public- 
address announcer reported that Presi- 
dent Kennedy had to cancel plans to at- 
tend The Game. Everyone sang the na- 
tional anthem. 

The students in Section 33 were noisier 
than the alumni in Section 29. One out 
of four girls wore Harvard scarves. Oc- 
casionally. there would be a cry of. 
“Restrain them. Harvard! Impede their 
forward progress!” Harvard look a 7 0 
lead in the second quarter but, right after 
the touchdow n, the wife of an alumnus 
in Section 29 announced she was bored. 
A biplane Hew overhead trailing a ban- 
ner; BUY LtAVlTT & PfcIRCE CAKE TO- 
BACCO MIX. 

At half time the Harvard band stilutcd 
the Trojan War. The members formed 
a bow and arrow while they played 
A/c.w ihc roaniiitf! C'U'unser, and ended 
up in the shape of a Trojan horse. Then 
they played I've Got You Under My 
Sk in. 

"I wish they'd stop playing those so- 
phisticated show tunes.” an alumnus in 
Section 29 complained. The band swung 
into Ten Thousand Sten of Hantnd. 
"Now that." said the alumnus, “is more 
like it.” 

The Yale cheerleaders tried to rough 
up a student dressed as John Harvard. 
He escaped, waving his Pilgrim hat in 
triumph as he danced back across the 
licld. "The Dartmouth boys were very 
rude." said an alumnus. “Yes." said a 
woman, “why when I went to the ladies' 
room . ..." A cheer for Harvard's vic- 
tory in tiddlywinks blotted out her re- 
marks. “God Save the Queen?" the alum- 
nus asked. "I guess they think they're ail 
wild Indi. . . .” Cheer for the Lampoon 
win in croquet “by the traditional score 
of 23-2." 

In the third quarter the Yale side of 
the Held cheered when Halfback Jack 
Cirie returned a punt 59 yards for a 
touchdown, The Harvard side cheered 
when Yale messed up the conversion. 
Gloom in Section 8 high above the Yale 
students where three South Boston Ital- 
ians had Harvard by II points. “We've 
lost." said a man named Louie. 

A Harvard bandsman held up cards 
for the members to see. They read; mur- 
mur. ANGRY. BLOOD. On Onc, VERITAS 
had been crossed out and iruth written 
underneath. When Zissis came out a 
bandsman led a special Zissis cheer. 

“Give me a Z.” he began, spelling out 
Zissis. "What's it si'iell?" he asked. "Zis- 

. oiithmeil 
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Suddenly a postage meter makes 
a lot of sense for my office! 


“Fell as if I‘d mailed a million Christmas 
cards.” grumbles Mr. Jones. (He knows darn 
well that his mailing list is only 124 names!) 
Bui getting out the annual season's greetings 
makes him realize that slicking stamps and 
sealing envelopes can be a monotonous, highly 
unhygienic job. And why both the girls in his 
oDice want a postage meter! 

With a postage meter, you can forget about 
adhesive stamps— for keeps. No stamp sheets 
to separate. No sloppy stamp sticking. No 
running out of denominations. No rush trips 
to the postollice. And no security problems 
with a stamp bo.x or pre-stamped envelopes. 


tape for parcel post. Prints a dated postmark 
at the same time. Plus your own small ad. if 
you want one. Seals envelopes, too. 

Buying postage is simpler-, the meter is set 
by the postollice for any amount of postage 
you want. Postage in the meter is protected 
from loss, damage, misuse. And automatically 
accounted for on double registers. 

There's no minimum volume requirement 
for metered mail. Many meter users average 
less than SI a day in postage like the meter 
for its convenience. 

Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a 
demonstration. Or send for free booklet. 


With postage 
rates going up 
again on Jan. 7th, 
more than ever 
you need a 
postage meter. 


Because a postage meter prints postage as 
you need it. directly on the envelope, any 
amount for any kind of mail— or on special 


^ Pitney -Bowes 

W Postage Meters 
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TH£ HAKVARDS ..wiiwif.l 

sis!" "Whai's it spell backwards?" "Zis- 
sis!" '‘SVhat's it spell sideways?” ‘‘Zissis!" 

Harvard scored with six minutes left 
to take a 14-6 lead. With two minutes 
to go. Harvard students began waving 
liandkerchiefs. As the teams lined up for 
the last play, the gun went olT. Riek Bei- 
/cr. a Harvard linebacker and rock-’n'- 
roll fanatic, spoke lirsl after the historic 
1962 game. "Who." he called over to 
the Vale quarterback. Brian Rapp, "did 
Oh wha! (t Ninhi'’" "The nells," Rapp 
shot back. "Hey. I found out who did 
Shi-'s (ionc The Channels." 

The Harvard locker room was Joyful but 
not ecstatic. Yovicsin was ahtiosi in tears, 
sort of choked up. accepting greetings 
from well-w ishers. reporters and old play- 
ers mostly. 

Alumni jammed into tents and held 
houses surrounding the stadium. There 
were at least 2.000 in Briggs Cage. No 
one was heard talking about The Game. 
Conversations ran from. "Jack, you've 
put on weight." to "That picture looks 
best in the library. Cieorge." 

Porcellian threw a party to which la- 
dies were admitted, then held a dinner 
from which ladies were excluded. The 
houses gave dances. The Lanipoun had 
a blast. No one talked about The Game. 
Instead Jack Winter sung a rock-’n'-roll 
song about baseball players. The lyrics 
went: "Wayne Belardi . . . Tommy 
Umphlctt . . , Don Bollweg." 

"Don't go to Pi tta," Winter warned. 
"You'll lind jocks slobbering over their 
dates in the corner." 

The noisiest party was at the Ih Kta 
Club, Joe Cronin, president of the Amer- 
ican League, was there. His son Corky 
IS a member. The ( leary brothers. ex- 
Harvard hockey players and stars of the 
I960 U.S. Olympic team, were there. 
T here was talk Teddy Kennedy would 
show up. Teddy and the late Joe Ken- 
nedy Jr. were members. "Teddy was here 
last year for Princeton." said Jim Schme- 
dcr. the prcsideiil. Pi Eta has 90 mem- 
bers. 22 of them football players. "This 
has always been a jock house." Schroe- 
der said. No one was talking about The 
Game. John Davidson. '53 and a former 
Pi Eta president, said, "Harvard'swholc 
interest in athletics is a very subtle thing, 
but it's not as sneered at as most people 
like to think. It's a little game they play." 
"Hah-vud." said Irederick Flather 111. 
'54, "is an intellectual institution. It's the 
pride in something you don't have to 


boast about. It’s a great institution. We're 
Hah-vud. and Hah-vud is still No. 1 
in this country." A famous ex-Harvard 
athlete spoke up. "Don't use my name, 
hut the spirit could be better." "But 
then." -said Fred Hathcr. "it wouldn't 
be Hah-vud." 

Siiiiiliiy ntorniug. Cambridge was still. 
At noon alumni began leaving town. In 
the late afternoon Ernie Zissis. Riek Bei- 
/crand Mike F'olcy relaxed in their suite 
in one of the new towers in l.cvcrett 
House. Zissis. a junior, had played his 
last game of football for Harvard. A 
transfer from West Point, he had lost a 
year of eligibility. Pootball vvas really 
important at the Point. "Here." said 
Zissis. "there arc so many things to do; 
there's no need to get Hred up about 
football. It's a good thing. I like it that 
way." 

"The whole thing is to put football in 
the right perspective." said F olcy. "And 
we conic as dose here as anybody." 

Bei/er said that he and Zissis had start- 
ed a Gentlemen's Corner in the Varsity 
Club. "Anybody could sit in." he said, 
"but there was no jock talk." Early in 
the season, he and Zissis had passed the 
word to four sophomores to cut out the 
jock talk, "It was football, football, all 
the time. ■■ Beizer said. "Now these guys 
are bright. This was in the beginning of 
the season and it's funny to see how their 
altitude changed, FYnie and I got them 
alone and tried to w isc them up. We told 
them to leave football in the locker room, 
to talk a little Plato and Aristotle." 

"Fd hate to walk around the Square 
and have people point me out and say 
'Hey. he plays football.' " Zissis said. 
"1 really would." 

"Actually." said I olcy. "we're an ar- 
rogant team, but with a son of quiet 
determinism." 

"Fm awfully proud of this place." Zis- 
sis said. "I know what it means to me. 
Well, we all know what it means to us." 

"There's this new philosophy called 
borghcsc." Beizer said. "I heard it from 
my brother who's at Yale Law School. 
It's concerned with only the important 
things in life and none of the trivia. Ev- 
erybody's interested in it. The coaches 
were all crazy about it. It's very subjec- 
tive. I tell Jimmy Lent? (the defensive line 
coach]. 'Jimmy, you're borghese.' He is. 
Henry Lamar (the freshman coach], he's 
borghese. And football, it's borghese 
when we're playing- In July it's still bor- 
ghesc for Jimmy Lentz, but not for me. 
And the 't'ale game, sure, it's borghese. 
The Yale game is borghese," end 
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IMO GLORY AT THE 
GROAIXIYARD 

H «■ ■ The dream is the same as at 

Harvard Stadium — the soft, green turf, the large crowd cheering every move, 
the music, the uniforms bright and clean. But for Crash. Cuddles. Zonk, 
Ra7z. Nippy and the rest of the Charlestown Townies of the semipro 



Boston Park League, football is played for the game and not — as is clearly 
evident on these pages — for the glory. The Tow'nies practice on a pock- 
marked stretch of ground called The Oily, and take their pay home in a 
change purse. This year, to win a fourth straight Senior Park League title, 
they had to repulse a raid by a rival team that tried to woo star Halfback 
Nippy Nolan (above) with an ofler ofSSOa game and a new pair of dentures 


Half-time postmortem is conducted under the 
glare of a 60-watt bulb by Coach Jack Luiselli 
{.standing) and Billy Goggin in the morgue- 
like atmosphere of a field house boiler room 


Pt<oieg'0(hi by $>eve $choe<>o 
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GROArUYARO 


Charlestown's tackling makes 
up in ferocity what it lacks in 
finesse, as the slightly mashed 
and grimacing baUcarrieriabove) 
can testify. The equipment short- 
age (.28 helmets. 3S players) is 
relieved by a quick handoff {right) 
as the defensive and offensive 
platoons switch position. And 
perhaps even star Lineman Cud- 
dles Considme {far right) is 
dreaming of a dean Jersey as he 
kneels, tattered but still full of 
fight, on Charlestown sidelines 
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GROAIMYAR D •miwi.ni Looking more than a bit like members of "Our Gang" grown to rugged 

manhood. Razz Murray. Tom Beckwith. Joe Gass. Billy Coyman and 
Many Festa. only slightly disheveled by Park League standards, watch 
tensely (below) as the Townies stage a second-half rally against 
South Boston Chippewas. After the game (right) Charlestown and 
Chippewa officials cut up the swag, such as it is, in the dressing room 





How to guess a sure thing 


T his year in Copenhagen three men well remembered by 
U.S. experts for their fine play in World Championship 
learn matches helped Sweden win the Scandinavian Cham- 
pionship, topping Denmark, Norway, Finland and Iceland. 
] played against two of the three. Nils-Olof Lilliehook and 
Jan Wohlin, in the very first world title event when we won 
in 1950. In 1953 these two played against the U.S. again on 
a team that also included their third ace, Gunnar Anulph. 

Each of the five countries entered two teams in the 
Scandinavian Championship, and the cumulative results of 
both counted in the final decision. There was also a ladies 
event, won by the Danes despite the fact that two of their 
best women players, Oiti Damn) and Rign)or Fraenckel, 
represented their country only in the Open Class event. 

It was in Copenhagen that the following hand occurred, 
one that makes a neat and succinct point. 



1A PASS 14 PASS 

a N.T, PASS 3 N.T. PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: 4 of dianumdx 


South was just too strong for an opening bid of one no 
trump — top limit 18 points — and not strong enough to 
open two no trump— requiring at least 22. Either one dia- 
mond or his actual choice of one club, followed by the 
lump to two no trump, exactly pictured his 19-point bal- 
anced hand. 

A capacity audience was watching the Bridge-O-Rama as 
this hand was played by Finland (North-South) and Den- 
mark, and every one of them knew that declarer would not 
go wrong when the crucial decision came. If you'd like to 
share South's problem, look only at the North-South hands. 

Dummy’s 7 and East's 8 of diamonds were played on 
the first trick, taken by South's queen. Declarer cashed 
three top hearts, on which everybody followed, and at- 
tempted to run four clubs, but West showed out on the 
third round, discarding the spade 4. 

Needing two spade tricks, hut fearful that if he lost the 
lead in any other suit but diamonds the defenders could s\ in 
enough diamonds to set the contract. South led dummy's 
diamond 9. hoping to throw West in. He was disappointed 
when East produced the 10 of diamonds. But. after a mo- 
ment's pause. West overtook with the Jack to cash the ace, 
king and 3 of diamonds. 

On these tricks East discarded the fourth heart, the 
fourth club and the spade 3. so all hands were left with 
nothing but spades at the I2lh trick. West led the spade 6. 
Declarer now had to guess whether to play dummy's 10 or 
queen. But West could not have the king of spades! The 
reason: if he had held that card, he would surely have al- 
lowed his partner to have the lead with the 10 of diamonds, 
not only to let East cash his good heart and good club, 
but principally to let him lead a spade so that West could 
not be end played. So the play of dummy's 10 of spades 
was automatic; when it forced out East's king, dummy's 
queen of spades produced the ninth trick and the game. 

Of course, it would not have done any good for West 
to let East hold the diamond trick. Declarer would have no 
choice but to let a spade lead run to dummy's queen, and, 
since West had already thrown a spade away. South would 
end up making four-odd. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Trust your opponents to know what they arc doing and 
you will often find that what they do helps you to make 
your contract. end 
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TAKE A GIANT STEP 


The first time you tap the throttle of a Thundcrbird you'll discover something new: acceleration 
as instantaneous as a wish — and almost as silent, fust give this V-8 the merest hint and dis- 
tance vanishes in one giant, effortless stride. Everything about a Thunderbird is designed to 
help you wish away the miles: a ride that paves every road with plush, deep-foam individual 
seats, the velvet hush that can only come from years of refinement, a unique blend of road- 
hugging solidity and trigger- quick response. This is performance in its most beautifully 
civilized form, the road ability that is the history and heritage of s Nvetot. mast laieur^iars 

Ford. If you are a driver, you oweyourself the experience v J 

of Thunderbird. There is no equivalent, on any highway. ^wtJ!coul™ falmu.kiruhe.c/uaxie.tkundeiiimo 




GOLF / Rex Lardner 


A squeeze-stretch 
program for an improved game 

The muscles used in the golf swing are subjected to some extremely vigorous 
activity. These quick, simple exercises can both strengthen and soothe them 


The most revolutionary advance in athletic training rneth- 
• ods in recent years has been the increased use of isometric 
exercises that build up specific muscles by exerting them 
•igainsi an immovable object. One of the country's foremost 
authorities on the application of isometric principles to ath- 
letics is Jay A. Bender, head of the laboratory of applied phys- 
iology at Southern Illinois University (Oct. 30, 1961). Here 


FOR THE WRISTS AND FOREARMS 


he and Edward Shea, chairman of men's physical education 
at the uriversity. present a unique combination of isometric 
and movement exercises designed especially to improve the 
condition of the muscles most ii.sed and mo.si likely to be 
strained — by golfers. It is not necessary to do all of these. 
Each corrects a specific weakness; the golfer can choose the 
ones he feels arc the most important in his individual case. 


J 



Rest both arms across the corner of a table. 
Cock the right wrist downward as far as possi- 
ble. Place the left hand over the right palm, hold- 
ing it firm. Then push up with the right hand for 
a count of six. Relax one second. Repeat twice 
more. Do the same exercise for the left wrist. 



Ikmd the right wrist upward as far as possible. 
With the left hand gripping the right palm, push 
down with the right hand. Relax one second. 
Repeal twice, then reverse hands. In the first ex- 
ercise tension must be felt on the thumb side of 
forearm; in the second, on the little finger side. 



Hold an iron in the right hand. Grasp the right wrist with the left hand, immobi fir- 
ing the forearm. Keeping the right elbow straight, slowly raise the club high behind 
the back, then slowly lower it to the floor. Repeat 10 times, then use the left wrist. 
The tension should be felt in the forearm and wrist, as indicated by the red area. 
Now hold the club in the right hand, using a standard golf grip (not shown). 
Grasp the wrist with the left hand. Slowly raise the club forward as high as pos- 
sible, then lower it. Repeat 10 times and then do the same with the left hand. 

CONTINUED 
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GOLF lOHlimied 


FOR THE ARMS AND THE SHOULDERS 



To slrctigthcn the mid- 
shoulder area, that part 
of the body used as a 
stabilizer for the arms 
during the swing, sit 
on u stool placed flush 
against a wall, back 
touching the wall, feel 
planted lirmly on the 
floor. Squeeze the shoul- 
der blades firmly togeth- 
er, Then, with the arms 
straight, press the palms 
hard against the wall for 
a count of six. Relax for 
one second and repeat 
twice more. Now move 
the stool six inches from 
the wall. Contract the 
shoulder blades, press 
palms against the wall 
and repeal as before. 



This mid-shoulder mus- 
cle exercise is designed 
to prevent the soreness 
that sometimes develops 
in that area after a game. 
Stand w ith thcarms out- 
stretched at shoulder 
height in front of the 
body, palms in. With 
shoulder blades drawn 
tightly together, slowly 
move the arms back- 
ward. kccpingihcm par- 
allel to the floor. After 
the arms have been 
brought back as far as 
ptissible, slowly return 
them to the original po- 
sition. The shoulder 
blades remain contract- 
ed throughout. Repeal 
the exercise ten times. 


FOR THE TRUNK AND THE LOWER BACK 



The isometric exercise at left is for the large 
and important muscles in the lower back 
and side. Lie face down, arms at sides, palms 
up. legs placed below a heavy bench, bed or 
sofa. Keeping the knee straight and both 
hips flat on the floor, raise one leg so that 
the ankle pushes hard against the unyielding 
resistance above. Hold the pressure for six 
seconds. Do this exercise three times, with 
onc-second relaxation in between. Then fol- 
low the same procedure with the other leg. 


■Oberl 


T. Hond.ilte 


This is a movement exercise to stretch and 
strengthen trunk muscles. Lie face down on 
the floor or on a table, knees and elbows 
kept straight. Slowly raise the right arm and 
left leg as high as possible, with both hips 
remaining flat. Hold the position for a count 
of two. Repeat the exercise 10 times, then 
raise the opposite limbs in the same fashion. 
If you have been under a physician's care 
for a back disorder, however, do not attempt 
these trunk exercises without his approval. 
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the righl-h untied golfer and also make it easier to keep 
that arm straight during the ba;ksvsing and down- 
sMtng. Standing with the back tightly against a wall, 
raise the left arm up across the body past shoulder 
height, as shown in the drawing at left. The elbow is 
straight, the palm faces baekwart. the lingers arc ex- 
tended. The left wrist is grasped by the right hand, 
thumb up. The left arm is now pressed downward as 
hard as possible, w ilh the left elbow remaining straight, 


should be fell in the under part of the upper left arm 
and in the little linger side of the left forearm. Hold the 
position for six seconds. After one second of relaxation, 
repeat twice more. Now strong tension should be felt 
in the area marked in red. The left arm is then dropped 
about eight inches and the same procedure is followed- 
The arm is dropped another eight inches, then a Imal 
eight inches. After completing this scries, the left arm 
should be swung in an easy arc to relax the muscles. 



To stretch lower back muscles, lie on a lloor or table 
with the legs straight out Tighten the abdomen mus- 
cles, bend the knees and draw them toward the chest. 
When they are close to the chest they are grasped by 
the hands and forcibly palled toward the head for a 
count of six. Release for one second, repeat tw ice more. 


The linal trunk exercise is designed to increase supple- 
ness. Stand with the feet 12 inches apart. Put a club 
behind the neck with the arms dangling loosely over it. 
While keeping the hips stationary and the back quite 
straight, turn the club in a relaxed manner to the right, 
then to the left, a total of 10 times in each direction. 
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CONTINUED 
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GOLF KHtliminl 



TWO ISOMETRIC THIGH EXERCISES 


This helps iho muscles ihal lake ihc strain or.ihe shifting bod> 
weight during a swing. Sil on a table with a rolIed-up towel un- 
der left knee, right leg placed over left at the ankle, both legs 
slightly bent and nearly parallel to floor. Press the left leg upward, 
hard. Relax for one second, repeat twice and then switch leg 
positions. Now do a similar exercise— not illustrated— while let- 
ling legs hang over the table edge w ith feel crossed at the ankles. 


To strengthen inner thigh muscles sit on the floor, placing the 
weight on the hands with each ankle pressed against the outside 
of a chair. Keeping the legs straight. squee7c them toward one 
another us firmly as possible for a count of six. Then relax 
one second and repeal twice. Tension is felt on the inside of the 
thighs. Now. for the outer thigh muscles, place the ankles be- 
tween ihechair legs and exert pressure outw ard for the same count. 


A CONDITIONING AND LEG EXERCISE 



J 


This is a very common 
exercise, but still one of 
the best for general con- 
ditioning of the body. 
It should be a pan of 
the exercise program if 
leg weariness or overall 
fatigue trouble the golf- 
er. Since it taxes the 
heart and lungs.il is rec- 
ommended that those 
over 25 have a medical 
checkup before trying 
it. a proper precaution 
prior to undertakingany 
strenuous activity. The 
only equipment needed 
isastoolabout I6inchcs 
high and a watch. Stand 
in front of t he stool. Step 
up with the left foot 
and then follow with 
the right. As soon as 
a standing position is 
reached on the stool, 
step off backward, left 



leg first, returning to the 
original position. The 
ascending and descend- 
ing movements .should 
lake a total of about 
four seconds. The golfer 
in good condition can 
complete 15 .steps per 
minute for a period of 
live niiiuitcs— each foot 
leading for two and a 
half minutes. If the lead- 
off fiKn falters before 
the exercise is half com- 
pleted. it is all right to 
change the lead fool at 
frequent intervals. If 
you become tired dur- 
ing the exercise, slop. 
Progress should be re- 
corded each day. When 
the gival of five minutes 
of 15 steps per minute 
is achieved, the pace 
can be speeded up to 20 
steps a minute. end 


RODEO Dan Jenkins 


‘Like a bronc 
oughta 
be rode’ 


After six jolting days Ken McLean 
won the world saddle bronc title 
— and praise from the old master 

H o leans on a lunch counter until it 
becomes a fence rail. Somewhere 
beyond the napkin containers and sugar 
jars there is the sweet green Okanagan 
Valley. One day when it is too soon for 
him to quit he may sure enough go home 
and stay, and the rodeos will not have 
their big, I'row/’y broncs ridden quite so 
brilliantly as Kenny McLean rides them. 

There are only 10 seconds a day or 
night — between the time the horse makes 
his first jump and the time the pickup 
bu//er sounds— when this dark-eyed 
bronc rider has to drift back mentally 
from his small ranch in British Colum- 
bia. Last week eight of those intervals 
occurred during six days of riding in the 
sports arena beneath the smog of Los 
Angeles where the world cowboy cham- 
pionships were decided in the National 
Finals Rodeo. 

The moment the first bucking chute 
was slung open, no one was more in the 
spotlight than Kenny McLean, who at 
2.1 became u world champion saddle 
bronc rider. No one could have looked 
like he cared less. 

•Ayearago McLeanwus Rookie of the 
Year on the vast rodeo circuit and fourth 
in saddle bronc money, with some SI4.- 
000, For a young man w hose family had 
a ranch of only 150 acres w ith just .10 
head of cattle and horses, there could be 
little doubt about the immediate future. 
He would go win some more money and 
that would make everything belter at 
home. The rest of the lime Kenny Mc- 
l.ean only wants to look at the fruit val- 
ley and the mountains and trees around 
it. to hunt the bear, deer, elk and cougar 
he has been hunting all his life, to fish 
for the trout in the lakes, and not to 



face the loneliness of a rodeo bronc rider, 

"Man don't have much to do on the 
circuit." he says quietly. "It's not a good 
life at all. What I want to do is ranch. 
And rodeo every now and then in Can- 
ada, maybe. If I was a roper, it would 
be better. I'd have a horse to feed and 
exercise. I try to sleep late. It helps. 

"1 don't think a man knows exactly 
what he docs on a buckin' horse." add- 
ed Vlcl.ean. “You got to watch his head, 
and kind of be able to feci him. too. But 
a man don't have much time." He has. 
in fact exactly those lOseconds to prove 
his mastery of the art — and it is a very 
subtle art indeed. It embraces skills that 
only the judges in the arena can see and 
perhaps only the liercest animals them- 
selves can wholly appreciate. The cow- 
boy must have infinite balance to survive 
the swerves, ducks and spins of certain 
broncs. He must have the rhythm to stay 
in complete control and. with his legs, 
move the rowels of his spurs snuvothly 
and constantly from the horse's neck 
back through the ribs. .All the while the 
bronc rider is hopeful that he has drawn 
a gallant old beast that will try to bounce 
him otT the sky so that the judges will 
give the ride a higher point total. 

To win at Los .Angeles, McLean had 
to beat two other Canadian cowboys, 


a smooth rider named Winston Bruce 
and Marty W'ood. a wild man with vi- 
cious spurs. After a season the three were 
still so close together in pri/e money that 
any one of them could have come out of 
l.os Angeles with the highest dollar to- 
tal for the season and thus have been 
named champion. 

During the first three days of the rodeo 
all three made bristling rides. Then, on 
the fourth night, a gray gelding appro- 
priately named Shake 'em Down tw isted 
and flopped thunderously onto his side, 
with McLean’s left leg pinned beneath 
him. But Kenny was still in the saddle, 
holding with the one hand. He was unin- 
jured and was quickly back for a reride. 

The reride was good, and from that 
moment on Kenny McLean took charge 
of the rodeo. Late the next night he fi- 
nally clinched the world championship. 
He won it watching Marty Wood trying 
to push a giant palomino too far. When 
Marty came down, Kenny McLean be- 
came the champion. The last night, as a 
linal flourish, he made a superb ride on 
Big John, a huge bay that the cowboys 
had just voted Bucking Horse of the 
Year. "That boy McLean," Siiid Casey 
Tibbs, six-time saddle bronc champion, 
now retired, "rides a buckiit' horse like 
it oughta be rode.” end 
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BASKETBALL/ Fra/rA- Deford 


A Princeton 
boy who 
beat the pros 

Bill Bradley, the best Ivy League 
player in years, has already set a 
mark not even the NBA can match 


"T“licreare two numbers that really mean 

I something to the Princeton man. One 
is his class numeral, especially every fifth 
soar, hen the reunions are biggest. The 
other is more universal- 42. It became 
famous on the back of Ail-America Tail- 
back Dick Kazmaier some 1 1 \cars ago. 
anti the wearer may be a little less hal- 
lowed at Princeton than such fellow grad- 
ulcs a.s }-. Scott Mtzgerald and Wood- 
row Wilson- but not much. Naturally, 
with the proper regard for tradition, 42 
IS no longer worn by Tiger football play- 
ers. But now, according to Princeton en- 
thusiasts and a lot of less biased observ- 
ers. the orange and black 42 is likely to 
be retired from the basketball court, too. 
The prodigy who will be responsible for 
this is Bill Bradley, Princeton '65, a 6- 
foot-SVi. l9S-pound son of a bank presi- 
dcnl from Crysfal City, Mo. 

How good is Bill Bradley? ■‘Listen," 
says Coach Marry Ciallatin of the Na- 
tional Basketball Association's St. Louis 
I law ks, "I'd like to have him on my club 
right now." 

■'I ihoiighi I had him for Duke " s;«ys 
Blue Devil Coach Vic Bubas. pretending 
to stab himself in the chest. 'Tvery lime 
I hear his name I get a sharp pain right 
hero." 

In the .Vlidwcsl. whore (hey savor 
basketball players with all the critical at- 
tention that a gourmet gives a Chateau- 
briand. Bradley was considered the best 
high school pliiyer in the country. Me 
promptly lived up to the rating, leading 
Princeton's freshmen to a I0-4 season 
and .sinking 57 straight foul shols. a total 
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llial broke the record of 56 set by Bill 
Sharman in the professional NBA. 

This month Bradley began his varsity 
career. I le led Princeton to three straight 
victories, raised his foul-shot record to 
5S straight before finally missing and 
made it obvious that the Ivy League has 
its best player in years — maybe ever. 

Not that Bill Bradley v^ants any such 
notoriety. An introvert— "It was three 
months before I could talk to him.” .sttys 
a roommate, Chuck Ik'i ling he has ap- 
proached Princeton and basketball at the 
samestudied pace. Asa high school play- 
er he scored .1.066 points, probably a 
national record and reason enough for 
moic than 75 colleges to pursue him. But 
he was also a straight A student, president 
of the Missouri Association of Student 
Councils and a member of the National 
Honor Society. 

When asked why hescllled on Prince- 
ton. he says. "What seems to count to 
them is character and pcisonalily. The 
one thing I don’t want to be is typed. I 
don't want to end up as just old Satin 
Shorts Bradley." 

Still, but for a broken fool. Bradley 
would beat Duke, not Pi incelon. In fact, 
his decision to matriculate there instead 
of at Duke was made at the last possible 
moment. In May of PJbO Bradley had 
made up his mind to go to Duke. 1 arlier. 
he had also made up his mind that once 
he made up his mind, he wouldn't change 
It. During the summer, however, he broke 
his foot playing baseball. Out of the bore- 
dom enforced by inactivity he look to 
reading the myriad old college catalogs 
lying around the house. 

Considering a foreign service career, 
he found himself impressed by the dossier 
on Princeton’s Woodrow Wilson School 
of international Affairs. Hesitantly, an 
earlier interest in Princeton was revived, 
and he (inally selected the Ivy League 
.school. Holding nothing against Duke. 
Bradley still feels somewhat guilty about 
the switch. He is not eagerly anticipating 
the Dukc-Prinecton game on December 
28. "I guess it will be good to finally 
get It over," he say.s. 

Bradley lives in Little Hall, the Prince- 
ton dormitory closest to the gymnasium. 
This is. however, a convenience pretty 
much wasted on him. His mailing ad- 

CONCENTRATING in his ftinoiis ra>hion. 
Bradley gcl^sel to shoot foul ugainM Arnty. 


dress would better be 2-8J Firestone 
Library, a study room hidden away on 
the second floor, where he spends from 
eight to 12 hours every day. "There is a 
fan in there, and once I gel used to its 
drone my concentration isn't broken by 
something like a pencil falling off the 
table. ” he says. 

It is this same minute concern for con- 
centration that characieri/cs Bradley on 
the basketball court. His approach to the 
game is more pragmatic, scientific, and 
even faialisiic, than athletic. He scorns 
pleasant explanations like "touch" and 
"good eye.’’ "What is 'touch' but con- 
ccniralion’.’" he says. "A soft touch is no 
more than practicing the right way. All 
shots can be scientilically analyzed. U is 
really just a matter of coordinating the 
various movements into one smooth mo"- 
tion involving the eyes, the hands, the 
legs. With foul shots you are given time 
to concentrate, to pull all of the elements 
together." The concentration has made 
him baskeibaU's best foul shot, 

A well-heated place 

He also concentrates on his health, a 
concern that leads him to call himself a 
"scniihypochondriac. 1 don't complain, 
but I worry," he says. Thus the common 
cold is more Bradley's enemy than a 6- 
loot-10 opponent. In his room he has 
both a portable humidifier and a heater, 
and he maintains a melange of pills for 
use at the lirst sign of a sore anything. 

Healthy, and on the court, there is 
not much that Bradley can't do. He can 
hook, drive, set, jump, run plays, re- 
bound and pass. In fact, his coach. Bill 
van Breda Kolff. says he passes loo 
niuch. Bradley's only other problem is 
the typical sophomore's difficulty with 
defense, and he is learning what is ex- 
pected of him there. 

Al Princeton this winter a great deal 
is expected, for this year's team is not a 
strong one. Graduation took the best of 
last year's players, and Captain Artie 
Hyland is the only other really accom- 
plished ballplayer on the Tiger squad. 

With Bradley playing his usual style, 
casually spectacular, the Tigers won their 
first three games this season. Bradley 
was high scorer each time, with 28. 27 
and 23 points against Lafayette. Villa- 
nova and Army, respectively. In the de- 
feat of Villanova— only the second lime 
in lOycars that team has lost at home — 



EXHORTING TEAM, happy Coach van 
Brcd.t KoIlV has something to yell about. 


Bradley look 1 5 shots, made I Oof them, 
sank all his seven foul shots and assisted 
on eight of Princeton's 17 other baskets. 

On Saturday night against Army he 
ran into something he will face for three 
years, a defense that played the rest of 
the Princeton team loosely, while watch- 
ing him closely. The Cadets held Bradley 
to the 23 points but gave so much room 
to everybody else that Princeton won 
goinguway, 71- 54. Bradley look 10 foul 
shots in the game, making nine. As he 
was about to shoot one, a piercing voice 
in the stands shouted "Miss it." It must 
have broken even his concentration, 
for miss he did. But Princeton's Satin 
Shorts won't miss many in the next three 
years. Tradition may have to make room 
for another No. 42. end 
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FITNESS 


Why not blame the parents? 


l.cisl (I Miduno" cind imillu'i of iliivc prc- 

.willed \oiiie peruiiial <iiiil periiiuiii coiiiiiienf< on the eon- 
duel of pfn sicol finie\s propiuiii'- in ihe V.S. {.SI. \o\. 13). 
Afrv, Rieluird J. Ros\ culled foe a lew eoiiipeiiiive oiliiiiile 
in childhood tiihleiic'', for iiwie iiccepuiiice—nnd more 
teams— for the “re/erts." "Remore the \hame of mrdior- 
riu from sports." Mrs. Row chimed, “mid \oii Mill lime 
moie takers. Il'i' make room for the 'averaye' in «Ti7r other 


field, hot uv cmi'l tolerate mediocrity in athletics." This 
ivirA .Sports llhi.slraied coilliniies the fiiiiess lorioii wilh 
an opposiny arimmeni. siron.yly in faror ofcompeiilion— 
ill sports and ill eeerv other ssalk of life. Mis Don Tan Ro.s- 
seii. M-ifc of the i'liiversiii of Oreyoii xn imimny coach, a 
former physical ednraiion teadiei herself, and also a math- 
er of tliiee tlnn s ayed 6, c?. and II). dutUenyes the parents 
to "hiiihl lip" the athletic proyrams — and their own children. 


Dear Mrs. Ross; 

I think you ;»rc wrong —so very wrong. 
And to prevent you tind others who 
think like you from sitting buck in smug 
satisfaction. 1 wtmld like to examine your 
statements one by one. 

first of all. to state that our socie- 
ty makes room for mediocrity in every 
Held hut sports is naise, I (ow many frus- 
trated musicians no longer pick up tltcir 
instruments? How many would-be art- 
ists lock ihcmsclvos up in allies to es- 
cape ridicule? I low many budding chem- 
ists are made to feel like failures when 
they accidentally cause an explosion in 
the bascmonl and arc forbidden to con- 
tinue experimenting? 

I believe more mediocre people take 
pan in sports than in any other activity. 
Take a look at the statistics on the num- 
ber of participants in bowling t.AO mil- 
lion). tennis (7.5 million) and swimming 
(33 million ). for example. Any dulTercan 
go out on a tennis court and bat a few 
balls around and nobody will pay any 
attention. But just let a mediiKTC singer 
Stan practicing in front of an open win- 
dow and sec what happens. 

Of course we can't all he clianijiions. 
But neither can wc all play in the Phil- 
harmonic, 

Perhaps youi criticism of the Little 
League IS justified, to a point. But think 
of all the children who da benelit by 
this program. Should wc deprive them, 
too? Wouldn't it be better to think in 
terms of the many more children, '•ic- 
jecls" like your son, who couUl also 
benefit by Little League if more fath- 
ers xoluntcered to coach the onslaught 
of kids tliai parents push out of the 
homes? 


No. I do not believe that only the best 
should be allowed to play. lUil some 
children are born blessed with better 
coordination and athletic ability than 
others. ShoLildn'i they be given special 
attention — the same as the child with 
more academic ability, the child with 
more dramatic ability or the child with 
more musical ability? 

The real question is how much of the 
responsibility for developing the below- 
average child and the gifted child falls 
on the school and the community and 
how much falls on the home. Since wc 
canT push all of the responsibility onto 
the schools I believe it is mainly up to 
the parents. 

If I feel that the music program olTered 
in (he school is insulficient to my child's 
ability. I sec that he gets private les- 
sons. If I am not saiistied with the read- 
ing progress my child is making at school, 

1 help him at home. And if I am dis- 
satisfied with the sports program of- 
fered in the community and at school. 

I plant more trees for him to climb, 

I pul an old mattress in the basement 
where he can ’■wrestle" and wliere I can 
leach hint to tunihlc, And I invite the 
neighbors' children in to learn and have 
fun. too. 

>'our criticism of the physical educa- 
tion profession is "unjust to the point of 
stupidity" — to quoic a phrase from your 
letter, if a few more letters like yours gel 
national publication there will be even 
fewer good teachers, because you have 
slammed the vvhole profession. It is easy 
to blame a cltild's nervous illness on an 
"overzcalous" physical education leacli- 
cr who is eager only to do his job: to sec 
that all children participate. 


To Slate that a speech or chemistry 
teacher would be taken to task for ‘Torc- 
ing" a child to do over and over, before 
[he entire class, what every other child 
has had to do. again, sltovvs only naivete, 
I cun remember gelling just as sick at 
the thought of having to give a speech 
in from of snickering classmates or sing 
a solo before a highly critical teach- 
er. But isn't this all part of growing 
up? Doesn't the ability to overcome 
those obstacles make the belter and 
stronger person? 

The same applies to your statement 
thill "many a girl develops a loathing 
for sports in the fifth and sixth grades 
because of an over/eaknis. bullying 
teacher." Wuh a little more research 
on fifth and sixth grade girK. I think 
you vvill lind the loathing comes, not 
from a dislike of the sport, but from a 
dislike of having Ihe curl come out of 
their hair. 

Toil say, "With so much emidiasis on 
skill, we have made childhood athletics 
a grim business." Why limit the emplia- 
sis on skill just to athletics? Have you 
ever seen the gnm determination of a 
musician before a national music eon- 
icsi? Or the nervous lidgeiing of a con- 
testant before a debate? Isn't this the 
mirnial individual's reaction to the de- 
mand for skill -in sports or any other 
activity? 

Because some few do not enjoy com- 
peting or performing, why make such 
a sweeping slaiemcni? l or every av- 
erage child who divesiTl enjoy pailici- 
paling in skilled sports I bet I can lind 
10 vvlio do. 

We now have more people participat- 
ing in sports than in any other activity — 
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whether it he niu'sic, writing or art. Sure, 
we also like to watch the better players 
pcrforni a sport for us. Hut why is it so 
much worse to watch 51) men play foot- 
b.ill than it is to sit anil listen to 50 men 
play musical instruments in concert? 
Is it wrong to read a book instead of 
wTiting one? Or to watch a play or ga/c 
at a painting? I imagine more people 
who watch football go home and par- 
ticipate in some form of sport than con- 
cert listeners play instruments, art ga/- 
ers paint, book readers write or play- 
goers act. I frankly get as much esthetic 
enjoyment from watching a beautiful 
body churn through llv; water at a swim- 
ming meet as 1 do listening to a Bee- 
thoven symphony. 

I el's gel dow n to the real reasons why 
the Kuropeaiis are more physically lit 
than we arc. After all. they have their 
spectator sports, loo. As many as 100.- 
000 people turn out for a siK'ccr match. 
SiKiccr players and gymnasts are heroes. 
But. fiiM. they walk or ride hicyclos al- 
most every place they go, 

Second, the I uropean family, as a 
M-litiU'. lakes part in athletics at Tiiiii- 
vciviii\ or community centers. 

Third, and most important, ihcir phys- 
ical educators are respected members 
of their society. l uropean parents imisl 
that physical education be an iiitegi'al 
part of their children's education from 
the lirsi grade up. 

Don't blame the American athletic 
program if a child's background in 
sports IS loo poor to enable him to make 
the team, Physical education begins in 
the lirst grade where all children start oil' 
somewhere near equal, and where there 
is no program for the suiverior child. If 
the school program is uns.iiisraclory I 
think It is up to us. as parents, to see what 
we ourselves can do to improve the phys- 
ical education of our children -instead 
of looking for scapegoats and undermin- 
ing what M good in physical education 
and athletic programs. 

Basically. 1 think we .ill desire the s;ime 
thing: a more fit American youth. But 
let's achieve it by building up the average 
and the below average. Not by tearing 
down the suiicrior. 

Mas. Dun Van RosstN 

Fugene. Ore. 


the scotch that 
tastes the way 
more people 
want their scotch 
to taste 

DON'T BE VAGUE . . . ASK FOR 

HAIG«HAIG 



HtENOEO SCOTCH •.VH'SKV Po.n PROOP • «£NFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD - N V. 


DOING IT THE HARD WAY by 

(BETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT ISO ' ' 



easier 3-minute way for men; FITCH 

Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 
_■ dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
I I I kaJ down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
III ^^1 I healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 
LEADING MAN'S FITCH Dandruff Rcmovcr SHAMPOO every 
^ u - n _ A vveek for positive dandruff control. Keep your 
OMAlVir Uw hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-frcc! 
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PLEASURE 
RULES 
AN IDYLLIC 
ISLAND 


On South C arolinirs Milton Head, many of the best 
thinys in life are just around the corner. It was planned 
that way. and will be true in other sports-oriented 
commnnities now sprin[>in(' up around the country 


foUic hi'liiiiil (I picliirv u ('h</ou', 
run /iio/lici s ill Uiliiiii /h uil'\ Scti Pines coDUimnily ki'i'p 
(III eye on their hoys omf on the golfers ployiny 
ihnvn the I4ih fuirwnw Sellings us serene 
toul htoitlsonie us this ore coninion in Sen Pines 
where honiehnihlers cun choose lots heshle Ihe 
Alluinic Oevun. tilling iiiknul creeks anti hgoons or tkvp 
within the islunil's heury forests. 

CONTINUED 
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Idyllic Island I ••nliiiu'il 



'flic line. h<ii(l-piii ki ll Hiiiil III ilic uciwf's filf’c ill Sea Pinci i.\ al mice a 
luccinick j{» t liilili fii mi liiiiM’hock iiiiil hikc\ iiiiil a milc\-lmin ilmiitiin for 
Jiihcrmoi u'ckinx }hc hhirfnh. chunnei ht/w inuf \itn)nh llial 
CIO Hit the Mil-/. I or ilicr iiiliinl. hliiircif in ilic lull graw of ilic 
ishnulf /Jcoc/ 1C. I\iiiiier\ Jiiiil phciiMiiii. i/iKiil anil chiikai . the wiill-tlai ling 
hiiil' iiii/)oili'il /rant linfiii. Thi^ orrii. r.\cliiilcil fimii 
ilcvclopi’icni, iil\o lui\ ilccr iiiul wihl /tigs. 

CONTINUED 








hiJians pirkfil oi v/f/ s oH ///»■ nf Hihon llctitl 
ii'un iix'o. ciiiil luclin'y n\ulnii\ Jo ilic 
uiiiic. Cluirlc\ Oiiiixhih . o i fhii’i c I'oiii hix-i-iiv 
coinoiiiliiii!. Ill n fiTih <i ioii\lcil o\ Mrr lo 
Ml iMiirfiUi (hr III II jiiii 1 1 oil /III' Oi r\'\ roojiop 
poll'll, ii/m/j ok'i/ia'A ' ilu {ilwi/k-. 
A/ ilxh/. II ik-'.ii'iuliiiii of iiihn. i'wh hloiiil H-irlfi \- 
/akcx hi’ ni\i' on ihf lunik of ti volf foiii ’i' Un/ooii. 

I)i\liiihiiix no oni . he in liirii is 
li'/l i'li/iwli (ilonc hi the propk oj Hen Pines. 
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Nothing to Do — but Enjoy Yourself 

by IILSTON HORN 


t4l years of' age Charles Wilson Doiighfic is 
an exuberant, cultivated man who has a xsife and live chil- 
dren. a protean and spacious zest for living and. for the 
lime being anyway, no job. A year ago he had a paid-for 
house in New Canaan. Conn., was working for a major 
Madison .Avenue advertising agency (as creative supervi- 
sor he was responsible for such snappers as "Bring out the 
best in bourbon — bring out the Bellows"), had an income 
of $35,000 and, by calculations he enjoys retailing, a vested 
interest in the New Haven Railroad, on whose commuter 
trains he had sat for an elapsed lime of 2 Vi years, or. in mile- 
age, the equivalent of 16 limes around the earth. Suddenly, 
si/mg up these facts and tigurcs as ridieulou.s propositions, 
he chucked his job. sold the house and moved his family to 
a piece of South Carolina real estate named Hilton Head 
Island, which, in recent years, has been reclaimed from 
swamps and boll weevils looking for a home. The site 
Doughlic found and bought (for $9,000) faces the .Atlantic 
Ocean and lies w ithin an area on the island called Sea Pines 
Plantation, l-or settling there. Doughtie's friends said right 
out loud that he had lost his mind. He replied that if he's 
cra/y it is only to the extent that he wailed so long to make 
his break with civili/ation. 

Sea Pines Plantation on Hilton Head Island is a housing 
development, although one manifestly distinct from the de- 
velopments commonly seen nowadays, The island is a strik- 
ingly comely parcel of land (.vfc mop popv 5H) lying a few 
leagues off the Carolina mainland about 30 miles north of 
Savannah. Oa. At Sea Pines the ocean pounds against four 
miles of pearl-gray, slate-smooth sand: live oaks, Sabal 
palms and magnolias sough soulfully in the forests: a golf 
course makes its way lazily over lagoons and through the 
woods: roads, with no place to go, go placidly; and the 
birds make music all the day. The climate is subtropical 
(53.4° is the wintertime average) and. for the young, the 
middle-aged and the retired, the rich and not rich, who live 
there, there is nothing much to do but enjoy yourself — 
your work as well as your leisure. These people have, 


accordingly, found what more and more Americans now 
seem to be seeking: an escape from overpopulated, over- 
niechani/ed, overregimcnlcd urban and suburban centers. 
They have found not only a place to live but. in the bar- 
gain. a place to play golf, lish and sail, swim, ride horse- 
back. even pick oysters and hunt — and all just around the 
neighborhood corner. 

Such leisure-oriented communities as Seti Pines, or rec- 
reational land developments, as they are called, are flour- 
ishing like green stamps and are being opened up on both 
coasts and in between. Diflerent in particulars, they share 
in generalities. They arc not the fashionable, linancially and 
socially exclusive New ports and Tuxedo Parks of 60 years 
ago or the Sea Islands that developed in the I92()s. .And 
they are not merely bedroom communities with a neighbor- 
hood gyni. or impersonal resorts to be visited on the lly. 
Ideally, the new leisure communities strive to capture the 
best of suburb and resort, and, for those succeeding, the 
future looks like the kind that will send the developers 
themselves off to early retirement. 

The safest risks, perhaps, arc those communities conven- 
ient to cities — where the homeowner can pretty nearly 
have his cake and eat it. The more isolated developments, 
like Sea Pines, anticipate the day when shock waves of the 
population explosion will engulf them. Meanwhile, they 
depend on hard-sell promotion to tap the booming growth 
of Americans' discretionary or disposable income— that 
income not spccilically lagged for the necessities of food, 
clothing and .shelter. By 1970. market research predictions 
run, Americans will earn as much disposable income as 
they spent altogether eight years agii. And <S0' , of this 
throw-away money will be earned by people making SI 0,000 
and up— precisely the sports-prone people Sea Pines and 
similar developments are after. These upper-income fami- 
lies who once bought a second car can even now alTord 
a second boat beside their second house. 

Such people arc moving into communities like these: 
Marin Boy — Consisting of almost 2,300 handsomely turned 

cornmued 
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out acres of shoreland and wooded hills, 
this community sits on a spit of land in 
San Pablo Bay about 30 minutes by car 
north of San Francisco. The salubrious 
life here will revolve around golf (with 
homesiteson the fairway borders), swim- 
ming, boating, fishing, riding and coun- 
try club activities. The architecture of 
the homes (80 are built) is controlled by 
the developers to assure that it is “con- 
sonant with the beauty of the land." 
which no PR man has to say is socko. 
Because of the proximity of San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, it ought to be a sim- 
ple matter for commuters to live here, 
and to afford the land that ranges from 
S9,000 to S35.000 per lot. Lou Perini, 
part-owner of the Milwaukee Braves, is 
co-developer of Marin Bay. 

Ginger Creek — All townsfolk dream of 
living in the country, claim the develop- 
ers of this village off in one corner of 
Paul Butler’s mammoth, S200 million 
Oak Brook development outside Chicago 
(SI, Oct. 22). However, only 181 coun- 
try-dreaming families can be accommo- 
dated in Ginger Creek (“It was planned 
that way to preserve the natural tran- 
quillity,” says a brochure) and so far 42 
have bought lots and 20 homes are built 
or are abuilding. Ginger Creek, a lei- 
sure community within the pulsing Oak 
Brook complex of play and profit, can 
offer residents three golf courses, a pri- 
vate airport, fox huntingand game shoot- 
ing, water sports and. should the demand 
arise, 14 polo fields. Chicago's Loop, 
where the money is. is 20 minutes away. 
New Seabwy — The developers of this 
community on the south shore of Cape 
Cod are so determined to preserve the 
natural good looks of their holdings that 
contractors are fined SlOO per caliper 
inch for the first tree they maim or kill 
and arc fired outright for the second. 
There are 16 miles of waterfront, plus 
forests, cranberry bogs, sail marshes and 
wildlife sanctuaries in the 3.000-acre 
community between Falmouth and Hy- 
annis, now in its second year of develop- 
ment. Sixty-five lots have been sold at 
New Seabury and 10 houses built. The 
pitch here is to 16,000 Americans "who 
don’t want to join the herd, but who 
don’t want to become hermits, either," 


and planned for those who qualify arc 
two golf courses, four beach clubs, 
"Woodland Walkways" and an inland 
waterway gas-lighted for nighttime sail- 
ors. Not wishing to become all things to 
all men. New Seabury talks of separate 
villages, with characteristics and recrea- 
tion facilities of their own. 

Liigtimi Niguel — The idea behind this 
huge development — virtually a city — 45 
miles south of Los Angeles, was of a 
community that a person would never 
have to leave to find recreation. Laguna 
Niguel, when fully developed, will have 


lake boating, ocean swimming, golf, 
horseback riding, tennis and hiking trails. 
Ultimately, the company hopes, the num- 
ber of people who will avail themselves 
of these facilities will come to 30,000. 
Architectural controls are applied to all 
housing, and costs cover a wide latitude 
of middle and upper incomes. Because 
of its size and location (a freeway whis- 
tles along one side and a six-lane road 
will run through the heart of the proj- 
ect), Laguna Niguel is not exactly a shel- 
tered retreat, but then we’re talking about 
southern California, a contradiction of 
the term. 

The Sea Pines development is second 
to none of these. The 5,200 acres that 
comprise it are situated on shoe-shaped 
Hilton Head from the southerly toe up 
to the bottom laces. A city of com- 
parable size, Trenton, N.J., say, might 


squeeze in as many as 1 1 5,000 residents, 
but Sea Pines, under current plans, will 
limit itself to 1,200 homes. Building lots 
face the ocean or a backside bay, the golf 
course fairways or, through a shield of 
forest, one another and range from 
S2,500 to SI 1,000 with an average cost 
of S4,500. Total value, at today’s selling 
prices, comes to S7‘/i million. So far (Sea 
Pine.s is barely five years old), 400 lots 
have been sold to 300 owners from 31 
states and seven countries. Seventy-four 
homes, from year-round houses to vaca- 
tion cottages, have been built on land 


that before was uninhabited and as feral 
as the deer still stalking it. 

Charles Doughtie is not, of course, the 
sort you will spot behind every tree on 
Hilton Head Island — for the time being, 
anyway. It takes a bold man to uproot 
a seven-member family and forswear 
the big city’s profits and pressures. But 
Doughtie, fairly overflowing in boldness, 
expects others to follow his example. 
"Those who stayed behind to laugh,” 
says he, "are beginning to think 1 out- 
smarted them— which 1 did. When they 
make up their minds to move here, too, 
somebody's got to sell them the land, so 
it might as well be me.” In the meantime, 
Doughtie and his wife Sallie have other 
plans. They soon will open a shop in Sea 
Pines where, "like Indians in blankets,” 
they will sell books, antiques and paint- 
ings sent to them by Doughtic’s adver- 

cumlntied 



Sea Pines Planlation covers the toe of shoe-shaped Hilloii Head Island. Homes have been built 
along the Atlantic Ocean, along the golf course fairw ays and upon Calibogiie Cay beaches. 
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the cigarette with the new micronite filter 

Refines awa^ harsh flavor... refines away 
rough taste... for the mildest taste f all! 

, THE MIUDER THE TASTE 


THE FINER THE FILTER 
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lising art director friends still shack- 
led to their Madison Avenue drawing 
boards. Doughtie will also continue to 
write children’s books; he has had three 
published already. 'If once. Just once. 1 
begin to miss New York. I'll know I'm 
coming down with some tropical island 
bug." he says. ‘Tve fKner had so much 
fun before in my life." 

Others already at Sea Pines seem to 
share the Doughties' satisfaction. One 
Schenectady couple, for example, spent 



Charles f'nifcr tlcwlupcJ the wihlcnic'~s 
of Sea Pitie\ imo a miHioii-dollar coinimi/iii) . 


10 years scouting l loiida for a retire- 
ment home, decided to build on Hilton 
Head the first time they saw it. Another 
man not about to retire (he’s 27), has 
built a S60.(M)0 home on the beach for 
weekends and vacations from his execu- 
(i\c job in nearby Savannah. A third, 
aberrant when it comes to golf, lives in 
Si. Paul. Minn, but is building a home 
facing a Sea Pines fairway. A fourth, a 
fisherman, lived in Boston, now has built 
a house in Sea Pines Just yards from the 
ocean's edge. An artist, who left a fam- 
ily chemical business to move to the is- 
land to paint, says; "It was a frightening 
idea at lirst. but we have never regretted 
the decision since." One way the com- 
pany hopes to prevent later regrets by 


Sea Pines honteowners is by screening 
prospective buyers forwhat itsubjective- 
lyjudges to be community compatibility. 
There arc many people who don't care 
about passing such a lest but. refresh- 
ingly, any considerations of conspicuous 
atlluenceand religion arc given no vseight 
by the Sea Pines management. 

Hilton Head Island takes its name 
from one \\ illiam Hilton, a I7ih century 
F.nglish explorer — no kin to Conrad, but 
the present dcxelopers will pardon you 
for confusing the two. HiUon went back 
to England to report that on the island 
"ihe Ayr is dear and sweet, the couiilrcy 
very pleasant and delightful, and we 
could vxish that all they of our English 
Nation, who wish a happy settlement, 
were well transported thither." and his 
unabashed remarks are w idely quoted by 
the Sea Pines Company, as you can im- 
agine. But, of course, it was litdians who 
were lirst transported thither, followed 
by Spaniards. I'rcnchmen and even Yan- 
kee soldier.s during the Ci% il Wai. A Sea 
Pines bird watcher vvilh extraordinary 
peripheral vision frequently picks up the 
Indians' left-over arrowheads nowadays 
and ceremonial rums, still visible, were 
built around years ago. 

The renaissanec of Hilton Head began 
in 1950 when a syndicate of southern 
lumbermen bought the island and Iscgan 
to cut its stand of yellow pine. Super- 
si.sing ihc shipping of ihc liniber. des- 
tined for Norwegian shipwrights and 
African bridge builders, was Charles K. 
Eraser, the 21-ycar-old son of the syndi- 
cate head. Lieut. Ciencral Joseph Fraser, 
now a retired .Army odicer. Charles 
Eraser. today, is a man of compact 
si/c and enormous mental energy, and 
It is he, chielly. who has been responsible 
for building Sea Pines into a multi- 
miilion-dollar emri>'»-'. 

While working on his father’s ship- 
ping docks. I rascrwas between the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and the Yale law 
school, which he entered that fall. In 
his free time he used to drive a logging 
tractor around the island to explore it 
—especially the south end. where the 
beaches, forests, marshes, creeks and 
lagoons crowd upon one another in ro- 
mantic profusion. 



This 8 oz. binocular 


brings you 8 times 
more action! 

Astronauts Glenn and Carpenter carried 
the 8 oz. DIASPORT BINOCULAR with 8 
power magnification in their journeys 
through outer space . . . where low weight, 
high power and precision optics really 
count. Only 3 inches long, compact 
enough to fit inside a pocket or handbag. 
• Ideal gift for sports and travel enthusi- 
asts. • At dealers, or write for booklet. 
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TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Findi Heating Substance That 

Relieves Pain — ShrinWi Hemorrhoidi 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case afler case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction ishnnkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like "Piles have ceased to be a 
problem ! " 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dync®) — discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pouiforg or oiiitinenf /orm under the name 
Preparation //*. Ask for it at all drug 
counters, 

A CHILD 
DOESN’T 
HOPE . . . SHE 
believes! 

The faith of children 
is a wonderful thing! 
Your donation will 
help feed and clothe 
thousands of hungry, 
homeless children 
all over the world and 
keep them believing 
that help always 
comes from 
somewhere. 


GIVE THROUGH YOUR FAITH 

PROTESTANT— Share Our Surplus Appeal 
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'■|-or years 1 had had a hobbyist's in- 
terest in architecture and land Je^elop- 
nieni." he says, "and it was easy to see 
Hilton Head had a lot of promise. F or 
what, I wasn't really certain, hut I did 
feel ii was far too fine a place to be 
chopped up in a quick-buck real estate 
operation. I thought it would be better 
to leave it alone entirely 

What Fraser proposed to do. then, 
was to come up with some sort of ideal 
answer, then sell the land to someone 
who would follow his ideas. By the lime 
he got out of Yale, and a two-year 
hitch in the Air Force, he had a plan 
fora leisure-oriented community in mind 
and a buyer in hand; himself. 

Says Fraser: "I made such a good case 
for the island's polenlia! that I no long- 
er felt like entrusting it to somebody 
else." Thus, in 1956. he bought 4,000 
acres of Hilton Head from his father 
and his family for 5600.000. later added 
l.2(X) acres which he bought (for SI mil- 
lion) from other syndicate members. Me 
formed a corporation. Sea Pines Planta- 
tion Company, and was in business. 

The master land development plan for 
Sea Pines is the work of Sasaki & Walker, 
a Massachusetts firm noted for its knowl- 
edge of optimum land use. The plan, in 
broadest terms, provided a layout that 
would permit as many as si.x rows (non- 
uniform rows, to be sure) ol' houses 
along the beaches, plus less dense con- 
centrations of houses facing a golf course, 
the tidal creeks that will he dredged (dr 
small boats, and so on. Following the 
plan, mam roads in the Sea Pines area 
are set well back from the beach, while 
short, dead-end access roads lead to the 
beachfront homes. The arrangement 
not only preserves the good looks of the 
beach but bnng.s front-row (and back- 
row) houses nearer to the water and gives 
depth to property values. "There's less 
drop in prestige than there d be if you 
had to cross the main road to gel to the 
beach." says Fraser. "There's a psycho- 
logical lift in being on the ocean side." 

Because the main road docs not run 
along the shoreline like a cartographer's 
tracing pen. says John Wade, an archi- 
tect and land planner formerly with 
Sasaki & Walker and now with -Sea 


Pines, there is no special pressure on 
front-lot builders to put up show places 
to he admired by passers-by. "The ef- 
fect.” says Wade, who has designed 60' , 
of Sea Pines buildings, "is to give all the 
houses, whether neat the water or far- 
ther back, a feeling of balance, ^ou 
don't have a situation like you lind in 
l*alm Beach, where the showplaces on 
the beach — and the road — pul to shame 
the hou.ses behind them." 

•All Sea Pines home designs are care- 
fully scruiini/cd by an architectural re- 
view board before they arc built. Even 
the placement of some houses is dic- 
tated by company covenants; front-row 
beach houses, for example, must not 
block the view of second-row houses. 
The reasons for the covenants, ofeourse, 
are not to create sameness and look-alike 
housing, hut to ensure that durable, low 
maintenance materials are used, that 
strong foundations are built (hurricanes 
are not unknown along the Carolina 
coast), and that bad design or just plain 
ugliness does not pull down the values 
of adjacent sites. Except for minimuni- 
si/c restrictions, cost of a proposed 
house, which on Hilton Head can run 
as low as SIO a square foot, is expressly 
outside the company's jurisdiction or in- 
terest. The homes already built vary in 
architecture but show consistent u.se of 
bleached swamp cypress and redwood 
siding, light-colored masonry founda- 
tions, large expanses of glass and bree/e- 
ways and. overall, (he stamp of con- 
temporary design. Taken as a whole, 
the homes are as handsome and unob- 
trusive as the surroundings. 


-M.hc purchase of lots has 
followed u predictable progression. Says 
Wade: ‘The first to sell were the most ex- 
pensive ones, those on the beach side of 
the road, because of the view amenities. 
The next-highest demand is for golf 
course lots — recreational amenity. Then 
the community amenities will take over. 
The pioneers will be settled and the less 
adventurous will come because they can 
find the security of precedence." 

Since the idea behind Sea Pines is rec- 
reation, and since to 5 million Americans 



How to keep your money in two different places 

(AND LIVE TO REGRET IT) 


Some people think it doesn't matter 
where you keep your savings as long as 
you receive a high return. They often 
have their checking account at a Full 
Service commercial bank and their sav- 
ings in some other financial institution. 

Whether this is penny-wise or pound- 
foolish depends mostly on what these 
people expect from a financial institu- 
tion. If alt they want is maximum re- 
turn on their savings, it's a good idea. 
But if they want to establish a partner- 
ship which can really help them grow 
financially, it could be a serious mistake. 

People with plans prefer a 
Full Service commercial bank 
People with plans for their savinys-like 
buying a house or car. sending the kids 
to college, or taking advantage of a 
business opportunity-know that there's 
one type of financial institution that 


can act as their partner in carrying out 
these plans. That's a Full Service com- 
mercial bank. This is true because a 
Full Service bunk, unlike other finan- 
cial institutions, can lend money for 
practically any legitimate purpose. And 
lend it at rates generally lower than 
you'd find anywhere else. 

How to make a Full Service 
bank your "financial partner" 
First, pick a I’ull Service bank near 
your home or work and make it your 
financial headquarters. (You can be 
sure it's u Full Service bank if it offers 
checking accounts, savings accounts 
and all kinds of loans.) 

Get acquainted with at least one of 
the bank's officers so that you know 
where you stand financially right now. 
When you need some extra money. 
borrow ii from the bonk (instead of 


taking it out of your savings). This docs 
two important things for you; It keeps 
your savings account intact and grow- 
ing; and. it helps you establish a good 
credit reputation. 

When you're ready for a major 
financial move, you'll find the bank 
can help you with sound advice and, 
chances are. with a low cost loan. No 
other type of financial institution can 
do as much for you. 

To sum up: If your future financial 
plans call for credit — to buy a house or 
car. or take a trip, or whatever — you’ll 
be dollars ahead if you start doing busi- 
ness with a Full Service commercial 
bank right now. You'll never regret it. 

'T^nu^ Your Full Service 
Commercial Bank 
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the idea of recreation is golf, the com- 
pany has built one of the finest courses 
on the Atlantic seaboard. Yet early in 
the area's development the golf course 
was not gi\en particular thought. "We 
were all rank amateurs in the beginning," 
says John Wade. And. adds Charles 
Fraser. “We had in mind just something 
wccould build housesaround that ssould 
give us a year-round attraction and 
would give the duffers something to 
do." What changed that bland ajipioach 
was the golfcourse architect. George W. 
Cobb, who was hired to design the Sea 
Pines course. 

"Right off the bat." says Cobb, an 
c.xpansivc man who is also a consultant 
to the Augusta National course, "I told 
Charlie that a second-class golf course 
was the best way I could think of to 
create a second-class community. But a 
first-class course! Now that's what would 
bring the lirsl-class golfers, the people 
with the lirst-class taste," 


A. he course Architect Cobb was 
eventually allowed to build cost about 
S750.000. For profe.ssiona I reasons hew ill 
not say whether it is his proudest achieve- 
ment. but it is the first course he has de- 
signed that his wife has walked oxer 
from one end to the other— "just be- 
cause It's so beautiful." A good part of 
that beauty accrues quite naturally. Be- 
cause of a quantity of marshes, .sw amps 
and lagoons on Hilton Head, much of 
the course is built upon drained and 
fillcd-in land. Consequently, relatively 
few trees had to be felled to clear fair- 
w-ays. The dense forests left as natural 
borders give the course, not yet two years 
old. an air of serene maturity and mel- 
lowness. The .104 highly desirable home- 
sites that line the fairways sell for an 
average S6.000. 

Cobb and f-ra.ser got so carried away 
with the native splendor of the golf 
course terrain, in fact, that on one fair- 
way they extemporaneously created a 
dogleg in order to skirt around a monu- 
mental old magnolia tree, and in the 
process Fraser euchred himself out of a 
dozen already plotted building lots. "It's 
not the lactic most real estate salesmen 


might take." says Fraser, "but then 
that's one reason 1 didn't mind doing it." 

Aside from the stunning expense. 
(SI 75.000), Fraser also did not mind giv- 
ing the go-ahead, either, for the pictur- 
esque 15th green. This green sits high 
atop the filicd-in mouth of an old la- 
goon and. from a distance, it appears 
poi.scd to swan-dive into the ocean be- 
low. Since all new golf courses come 
with built-in inferiority complexes and 
arc customarily compaicd Co eminent 
predecessors, company men like to stand 
around gazing at the 1 5th green and ask- 
ing solemnly if it doesn't remind you of 
California's Pebble Beach or of Scot- 
land's Si. .Andrews. 

Other lagoons, not filled in. meander 
through the course, and their earliest in- 
habitants. lethargic alligators, have been 
left to their private devices. The reptiles 
arc water hazards of no importance, the 
company explains to new arrivals, with 
what it hopes is infectious casuaincss. 
The deep concern for senior-citizen mag- 
nolias, wildlife and damn-thc-cxpcnsc 
greens has practical aspects, too. As 
Fraser candidly points out, "the golf 
course we built would have been a finan- 
cial folly except for the fact that we cre- 
ated about S2 million worth of fairway 
Jots at the same time. On ihe of her side of 
the coin, the same land would have been 
virtually unsalable without the golfcourse 
in front of it. It has turned out to be a 
ralhcrpleasant niutuiilaceommodaiion." 
The ex-swamp golf course has given Sea 
Pines subtler benefits, loo. It helps keep 
the William Flillon Inn. a resorlish ho.s- 
telry owned by the company to entice 
prospective buyers, in guests and in the 
black all year. And 2' ,' of the guests 
come across with dow n payments. Final- 
ly, the course has brought in the shops 
and services that could not be established 
for the summer season alone. 

As is true in many of the other recre- 
ational land developments, the conscien- 
tious attempt to leave much of the prop- 
erty unmolested has led Sea Pines to set 
aside 1.6(K) acres of interior forests as a 
wildlife refuge where residents in super- 
vised parlies may hunt deer, wild pigs, 
rabbits, quail, chukar and pheasants. 
There, in contrast to the bustle of build- 


ing outside it. things arc statically beau- 
tiful. smothered under tons of moss that 
hang like soiilhern history, gray and for- 
lorn. from Ihe live oaks. In Ihe refuge and 
elsewhere on Hilton Head some 240 
species of birds come and go, and if you 
won't take the word of Ihe local Audu- 
bon Society on that, they will supply 
you with a list and you can check it out 
yourself. Although the preserve has been 
isermanently excluded from development 
plans, estates (at SI. 500 an acre) arc sold 
along one edge for those to whom the 
solitude amenities loom large. 

The company quotes Naturalist Jul- 
ian Huxley on the subject: "Wildcrnc's 
lovers constitute a sizable niinoriiv — 
and also include a siza.ble portion of in- 
teresting characters and original think- 
ers. Wilderness is. in the long run. one of 
the major functions humanity demands 
from the surface of the earth." 


X his year Sea Pines w ill sell 
about the same number of lots as last year 
— for S)(50,0(X) — and. emboldened by 
this momentum, the company will con- 
tinue to push expansion plans that run 
15 years ahead. Already three churches, 
on donated land, are beginning to rise, 
and ncxi year the Sea Pines Beach and 
Golf Club w ilt gel under way. The club, 
to become the social nucleus of the com- 
munity. will have guest rooms, an in- 
door-outdoor pool, tennis courts and a 
beauty shop. Near by. two-story coop- 
erative apartments will be built. Off on 
the bay side of Sea Pines facing the in- 
land waiciway, the present marina will 
be enlarged and a yacht club ("with a 
lower-case Y." says Fraser), a landing 
strip and another golf course will be con- 
structed. The company's list of improve- 
ments grows as fast as the community. 

But however the development grows 
or changes, profit, says Fraser, niu.st al- 
ways be balanced against respect for the 
land. "Unspoiled tracts of land on the 
Atlantic seaboard will be used up by 
1985," he says. "Owners should there- 
fore develop them cautiously to preserve 
their natural beauty. Hindsight will be 
worthless because there won't be any 
place to start over.” end 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE MIDWEST 

( incinnali is at it again; two straight titles 
and not u sign of u respite for rivals. \ irijinia 
tried a /one defense, but Ron Bonham scat- 
tered it v^ith 30 points and the Bearcats won 
yi 42, Miami of Ohio attempted a slower 
appniach, and only lost 58 36. George Mash- 
iiigion decided on a fast break, and wound 
up losing 86 59. Cincinnati's Missouri Val- 
ley rivals played hopefully on. St. Louis 
lost 84 59 to Ohio Stale, then beat Kansas 
State 59 57, Bradley was an 87-81 winner 
over Butler and Wichita, after a 79-69 toss 
to Colorado, beat Purdue 79 59. 

Big Ten coaches who thought they were 
rid of Ohio State when the Buckeyes lost 
Jerry Lucas had belter Jake another look. 
The fresh young Bucks, led by Center Gary 
BravUls. beat St. Louis and Virginia (70-46). 
then took on highly ranked Mesi \irginia. 
When the Mountaineers made the mistake 
of going to a /one defense in the second half 
the alert Buckeyes rebounded better, began 
shooting and won looking strong. 76-69, 
Illinois and Iowa stayed unbeaten and 
Minnesota surprised Kansas S'ale 73-62. 
But Indiana and Wisconsin were bcalcn. 

Colorado. the Big Eight champion, was 
off to a good start, but the Buffs had a 
watchful eye on Oklahoma Under their 
new coach. Bob Stevens, the once deliberate 
Sooners were running hard, oulsprinting 
.SMU96 83 and .St John's 84 65. Among the 
independents. Loyola drubbed North Dakota 
.Stale 110 56. Maritiielte beat Wake Forest 
87 72 and Texas W estern 77 65, Notre Danic 
outscored 6tichigan Stale 92 85. .St. Francis 
(Pa.) 101-70 and Valparaiso 102-90. The 
lop three: 

1. CirteiNNATI (4-0) 

3. OHIO STATE (4-0) 

3, LOYOLA <2-0) 

THE EAST 

Kentucky's Adolph Rupp was beginning to 
wonder about his Wildcals. First, they lost 
their home opener, an almost unheard-of 
absurdity, and last Saturday they had a 
frantie struggle against inexperienced tem- 
ple at Philadelphia. Colton Na.sh. hobbling 
around on a severely bruised heel, could 
manage only three field goals and the Owls, 
led by Gary Kasmer's I9pom[s. stayed wiih 
the Wildcals until the lust 82 seconds. Then 
rookie Randy Embry plunked in a jump 
shot, .Scotty Daesler converted two free 
throws and Kentucky was in. 56-52. 

Although the season was barely a week 


old. some of the usual eastern leaders were 
already soundly beaten and nobody kioked 
very forbidding. St. John's, Prmidence. 
Holy Cross and Manhattan— upset by .St. 
Peter's. 65-52 — all lost. .St. Joseph's was 
still winning, over Hofstra 70- 64 and .Al- 
hright 75-61, but the hustling Hawks may 
soon have some competition for their No. I 
spot. .NYU, down to eight players after 
Happy Hairston was declared ineligible, still 
had Barry Kramer and lie scored 42 points 
to lead the Violets past Georgetown 85-65. 
.Seton Hall's Nick Werkman was up to his 
old scoring ways. He pumped in 37 and 42 
points as his team beat .St. .Anselm's 90-70 
and Loyola of Baltimore 75-57. Duquesiie. 
even without Willie Somerset, who is lost 
for the season, was good enough to beat 
Kent .Sliilf 62-50 and St. Francis (Pa.) 

67- 59. I’rineetim also looked menacing 
enough to challenge St. Joe's. Sophomore 
Bill Bradley (vee page 4H) lived uo to his no- 
tices as the Tigers overpowered \illanoia 

68- 53 and Army 7I-.S4. The lv>p three; 

I. ST. JOSEPH'S (3-0) 

3. PRINCETON (3-0) 

THE SOUTH 

1( is going to lake more than mere strategy to 
beat Duke in the ACC. .South Carolina tried 
to do it with ball control and a /one defense, 
and all it got for its trouble was a 95-6.3 past- 
ing. Sophomore Guards Ron Hcrbslcr and 
Denny Ferguson swarmed all over the Game- 
cocks. and .Art Hcyman shot over lliem for 
28 points. .Marylaml was even less trouble- 
some. Hcyman got 32 points, Jeff Mullins 
put tn 21. and Duke won 92-56. .North Caro- 
lina and Wake Forest look conference victo- 
ries. too. The Tai Heels beat Cleimon 64-48 
and South Carolina 75-65; Wake Forest 
trimmed North Carolina Slate 66-58. 

While Kentucky was off to a stow start, 
there was no noticeable shortage of con- 
tenders in the SEC- If anything, there was 
an abundance. Mississippi State overwhelmed 
Arkansas A&.M 90-55. Louisiana Tech 80-61 
and Northeast l.ouisiana 79-56, Auburn 
shuffled deftly past Howard 69-50 and Flor- 
ida Slate 65-47. while Georgia lech, sport- 
ing a new double-pivot, surprised Furman 
SO 79 and .S'.MU 73-56. Even Tennessee, play- 
ing new Coach Ray Mears's crow ding defense 
and disciplined offense for all they were 
worth, looked good enough to give the favor- 
ites trouble. The Vols turned up with two 
sharp shots in Danny Schultz and A. L. 


Davisand beat Kite 75 52 and Xavier 63-48. 

The Southern Conference race was already 
down to two teams- West Virginia, which 
outscored \ Ml 100- 74 before heading for its 
comeuppance at Columbus, and Airgiiua 
lech’s Gobblers, who survived some unex- 
pected resistance to heat Riehmoml 76 68 
and William and .Mary 77-71 in ovcriime. 

Coach F.d Diddle, who has sent many a 
towel souring in his 41 yearsai Wesit-rn Ken- 
tucky. had good reason to joyously engage 
in his hobby last week when his team flat- 
tened Texas WTsJcyan 101 66 fe>r Diddle’s 
750lh coaching victory. The top three: 

t. OUKE (3-0) 

3. MISSISSIPPI STATE (3-0) 

3. WEST VIRGINIA (3-1) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

There is no place like home in the .South- 
west. Rice, TCI, Baylor. SMU. Texas 
A&.M and Texas Tech were all battered on 
the road. Only Texas and Arkansas sur- 
vived. The tall and sprightly Longhorns ran 
over Fast le.xas 71-38 and beat lulane 
81 72. Arkansas held off Kansas M 62 in 
overtime and beat Missouri 70 61. 

llmisinn blew an early lead but scram- 
bled back on the shooting of big Lyle Har- 
gcr (20 points) and little Chet Oliver to 
seiiicc/c past Nebraska 68-61, then over- 
came Baylor 70 61. Ari/nna State beat 
Whittier 94-63, Fresno Slate 89-61 and 
Peppcrdinc 8.3-71. But Arizona grabbed 
the biggest prize. The Wildcats got in front 
of Wisconsin, and then stalled their way to 
a 51-46 upset victory. The top three: 

I. HOUSTON (3-0) 

3. ARIZONA STATE (3-0) 

3. TEXAS (3-0) 

THE WEST 

Oregon .Slate's 7-fooi Mel Counts did ev- 
erything that was expected of him. He loft- 
ed in soft jumpers and dunked layups for 
31 points. He gathered in 23 rebounds like 
a giant octopus. But still the Beavers 
couldn’t beat .Seattle. One reason was the 
absence of Guard Terry Baker who is still 
with OSU's bowl-bound football team. An- 
other was "Swcel Charlie" Williams, a .sw ift 
sophomore who set off the Chieftains' fast 
break, fed his teammates, stole the ball on 
defense anil scored 14 points as Seattle won 
60-58. State hud belter luck the next night. 
Counts got 31 again and the Beavers whipped 
Washingtiin 57-45. Meanwhile, Seattle beat 
Idaho Slate 85-66. 

Sianroril and. surprisingly. California 
oivcned strong. Stanford beat St. Mary's 
81-72 and Utah 81 50 while Cal brcc/ed 
past St. Mary's 77 63 and San Francisco 
62-57. But CCT.A had its troubles. The 
Bruins lost lo Colorado 82-60 and CoJora- 
(Jo -Stale 66-65 in overtime. The lop three; 

1. STANFORD (3-0) 

3, COLORADO STATE (S-O) 

3. SEATTLE (3-0) 


YESTERDAY 



Mother Knows Best 
on the Nicer Points 
of Football 


Mother also makes bets— on as spooky a system as ever 
bewildered a son and bankrupted a bookmaker 
by JOEL SAYRE 


M y mother, who is 84. is mad about 
football players. She lives, off and 
on. in a Pittsburgh hotel where visiting 
teams sometimes slay — professionals in 
town to play the Steelers, and collegians 
there to play Pitt. 

A few years ago 1 phoned my mother 
from New York and told her that the 
next day I was going to watch the Gi- 
ants play their first home game — in Yan- 
kee Stadium against the Washington 
Redskins. She told me it would do me 
a world of good to gel some fresh air 
for a change- Then she asked me who 
I thought would win, and I told her 
that, according to the experts, the game 
should be Just a wholesome workout for 
the Giants. 

“The Redskins are such a nice fami- 
ly team," she said. “Johnny Olszewski, 
their fullback, has three children." 1 
told her that the Giants’ fullback. Mel 
Triplett, was the father of eight. “For 
heaven’s sttke!" she said. “1 never knew 
that." The size of Mel's family seemed 
to awe my mother. I suggested that on 
the basis of such vital statistics the Gi- 
ants should score two and two-thirds 
times as many points as the Redskins 
would. "You may be right." .she said, 
“though personally I doubt if they’ll 
come out ahead by such a wide margin." 

If you recall the game I saw, it was 
quite an upset. The Giants had won 
their first three games on the road — 
against San Francisco, St. Louis and 
Pittsburgh — and the game with the 


Steelers had been a real cliffhanger. Lat- 
er the Giants’ coach. Jim Lee Howell, 
said. “Every time we sec that Bobby 
Layne, he scares us to death." Perhaps 
winning the cliffhanger took something 
out of the Giants. At any rate, the Red- 
skins wouldn't hold still, and the score 
was 24-all. 

After dinner 1 called my mother and 
congratulated her on her picking. “Oh. 
1 knew it would be like that," she said. 
She knew it would be 24-24? "Well, no, 
but I somehow had the feeling that the 
Giants wouldn't come out ahead by a 
wide margin, So when I was offered 10 
points, 1 considered it my duly to ac- 
cept. A very nice gentleman here in the 
hotel gave me the points and the Red- 
skins. Wasn’t that sweet of him?" 

Who was this nice, sweet gentleman? 
“A Mr. Blancheflower, but he has the 
oddest nickname. They call him the Bel- 
fast Chicken." Was the Chicken slaying 
at the hotel? “He isn’t actually registered 
here, but I see him every time I pass the 
cigar stand." Now for the Big One: How 
much had she bet? “Three." Three dol- 
lars? “No, S300. It was some old birth- 
day money I'd put by to have some fun 
with some day.” 

In all my life 1 had never known my 
mother to make a bet, and 1 would have 
worried if she had risked money on there 
being a U. S. Grant registered at Grant's 
Tomb. Had Mr. Blancheflowcr paid off? 
“Why, of course. I told you he was a 
gentleman, didn't 1?" Phew! So she had, 


and so he was. Well, now that she had 
had her fun. she could bank it first thing 
in the morning, couldn’t she? In the sav- 
ings account, repeat, savings account. 
“But 1 can't do that," my mother said. 
“I’ve already put the whole $600 on the 
Philadelphia Eagles." 

The Eagles had opened that year 
against the Cleveland Browns and got 
their brains kicked out. They next 
squeaked past the Dallas Freshmen, but 
had to block two poini-after-touchdow n 
attempts to do it. In their third game 
they managed to beat St. Louis and look 
terrible at the same lime. That coming 
Sunday they were playing Cleveland 
again. The score in the opener was 
Browns 41. Eagles 24. This lime it was 
bound to be worse. 

"You know, that's what everybody 
thinks." my mother said, lowering her 
voice and giggling like u girl ow ning up 
tosomcamorousescupade. "You should 
see the lovely points I’m getting. Did you 
notice that the Eagles beat Detroit to- 
day? What do you think of Detroit?" I 
told her they went 3-8-1 last season, and 
that this fall they had already dropped 
three straight — Just another ball club. 
“Don’t be too sure,” she said. “They 
have such pretty names: Yale Lary, 
Night Train Lane, Nicholas Pietrosantc. 
And you know Joe Schmidt is one of our 
Pittsburgh boys?" 

I said it was a pity the Eagles couldn’t 
borrow all four of them to help out in 
Cleveland next Sunday — at that game 
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-* gift ts dsMrate m Christ- 
taas seisin end brighten the year 
thereafter. 


BEST WISHES 


begin with the gift announcement 
card handsigned in your name . . . 
and prove themselves week after 
week In the eipert reporting, the 
superb photography, the practical, 
dewn-te-earth instractlens that 
duractorize SI. 


<^i>iinniicce 

ounrinfoco 

are part of the package, toe, with 
special features on bonus sub- 
jects (like travel, fashion, adven- 
ture, the good life). 




HANKYOU’S 


falore will be coming your way 
every time you send SPORTS 
lUUSTRATED for Christmas. Why 
net see for yeurself-by using tho 
Christmas Order Form bound into 
this magazine? 

SPORTS iUUSTRATEO Dept 3560 
540 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, III. 


Yesterday . 

she hud bought a S600 ticket to. “Oh. 
I'nc pul only S.IOO on nc\t Sunday's 
game." she said. “The rest I'se put on 
the F.agles to win the semifinals." R> 
scmitlnals my mother meant merely the 
championship of the league’s frastern 
Conference. 

"Y»>u see. they're not giving points on 
the finals till they know who the other 
se;»i/inaJ.s winner is; buJ ihev're gnijtg 
odds. Mr, Hlanchcliower tells me it's 
like getting something down in the winter 
books for the Kentucky Derby. Well, 
there were some peiTecllv splendid bar- 
gains to choose from, and I chose the 
I-.agIcs. After all. your father and I were 
married in I’hiladelphia." 

W hat was I to do? if I called her house 
detective and got him to make the Rel- 
fast Chicken give her back her original 
5.100. she would probabh stop speakmg 
to me. How about the i Rl? Was there 
a law against teaching an innocent octo- 
genarian to gamble? While I was trying 
hard to think of some answers, she said. 
"Merev. this talk of ours must be costing 
you a forUine. We'd better hang up. 
dear. Ciood night." 

My nine weeks' travail began with 
that Eagles-Rfovvns return game. With 
30 seconds left to go in the last quarter, 
the score C'Jevelancl 29, I’hiJailcJphia 2.X 
and the ball in midfield. Norm Van Brock- 
lin threw a long pass intended for Pete 
RctzlalT. It was intercepted by the 
Browns, run back to midfield again, and 
there went my mother's birthdav money 
that she had put by to have some fun 
w ilh some day. 

Rut. oh. munificent Jehovah, a flag 
was down on the play! Inlerference; 
Vince Costello, the Browns' linebacker, 
had fnppcJ ReeWaff. and if was the 
Eagles' ball again. Then Walston, (he end 
whose wonderful face looks as though it 
was carved out of a walnut, kicked a field 
goal. Final score: Eagles 31. Browns 29. 

Some side dishes 

The following Sunda> my mother in- 
troduced what she called a side dish. The 
F.agles weren't playing that week, so she 
pul S3(X) on St. Louis to beat the Giants 
in their return game at the Yankee Sta- 
dium, and they did. 20-13. I was worried 
green, of course, over the pick, “W'c all 
had such a lovely time at the St. Louis 
World's hair in 1904, " she explained. 

Every Sunday the Eagles would double 
my mother's money, and the side dish 
became a regular added attraction. How 
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she could smell out an upsetl Despite 
my stern and repeated warnings that 
Paul Brown was a genius, the most dan- 
gerous coach in pro football, a winner of 
1 1 titles in 14 vears. and therefore in bet- 
ting to be avoided like the pest, mv 
mother loved to beat Cleveland. She side- 
dished against them in their three regular 
season losses, their tie with Si. Louis and 
even fbeir in the runners-up po.si- 
scason playoff by Detroit, that just- 
anolher-ball cltih of mine, “i never cared 
for Cleveland." she would sa>. “It's so 
terribly drafty in winter." 

1 had not been betting on any games 
myself because 1 had been so husv shiv- 
ering in the stands or sweating before 
the set and dying for Dear Old Mother. 
But near the end of the season 1 did have 
one bet. I won't name mv pick; all I'll 
say is (hat I pul a great deal orefTon on 
it Ibis team represented a town never 
exceptionally drafty in winter. and it was 
one my family liad always hud happy 
relations vv ilh and pleasant memories of. 
Some of the gladiators had romantic 
names, and on the squad there was 
fatherhood in plenty. Most important of 
all, perhaps, it would have been a big up- 
set if mv pick had won. Instead, alas, it 
got creamed. I didn't tell my mother of 
my hot. but asked her ifshecould account 
for the creaming. She reflected for a 
moment, then said. “Their general man- 
ager carries a revolver." 

•After the Eagles had won the cham- 
pionship by beating the team she never 
calls the Packers, but always the Green 
Bays (and whenever she does, it always 
makes me think of pool tables). I asked 
my mother how she had been able to 
make such a dazzling pick so early in 
efic season with on/> ntisK’aJingcvidcnce 
to go on. 

\Sell. in the first place, she had heard 
or read that Norm V'an Brocklin was a 
model family man. As she put it, "Busy 
as he was, and worried to death, natural- 
ly, he still found time to show those little 
girls of his over our slate baltlefiekls.” 
That swayed her mightily, but the dineber 
was when she learned— through Heaven 
knows what channels of the tattoo that 
Chuck Bednarik carried on his colossal 
right arm. It isa winged heart topped by 
a rising, or maybe a setting, sun (Chuck 
himself isn't certain which), am! in the 
center of the design is etched the word 
MOTHER. With two such boys as that 
oil the team, how could the Eagles pos- 
sibly lose? ENO 
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THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 


BASKeTBALi. NBA BOS KIN Him .1 prcsliKC h;il- 
ilc frnm ihc I akcr<> I'h- 1 12. us nell ds lw» ol ihrev 
olhcf gjmes. lo imprs'se ns margin in ihc rusiern 
OisisKin Hul C'incmndti s'uuliin'l cscn nin Hhen 
II scored d gdme-umning shoi. Oscdr Kobcrisun 
popped in 1 licid goal Hiih tour seconds lell in a lie 
liumc jgdinsi the Lakers but ii hus disalluned be- 
cause Teamnnue Huh Reed had called I'or a linic- 
i>ul an insidnl cdrlier. The Rosals lost m oseriimc 
and also Here beaten b> u rcsiuli/cd New York 
learn ft) dh Ruo>e<l h> a trade nhich hroughi loin 
<ir>1a Ironi the NNarnnrs in eschangc lor Ken Sears 
and Willie Naulls. the Knicks Hon three siraiglil al’i- 
et losing lo the Lakers. San hrancisco, placing one 
game Hilh onl> nine men nhen Scars and Naulls 
Hcrcdelased b> a snon storm and could nut loin the 
club, ran its losing siring lu 1 1 S)rdcuse, honcser, 
made the best ol'an esen Horsc dilemma. .-\l Hianchi 
(broken handl and Oasc Ciamhec Ihrokcn I'uoll 
loincd Oolph Schascs m pulling iheir Blue Cross 
cards to use. On top of this, the Nats scored lusi I (I 
poinis in one period against the C'cliics. Snll. Iltc> 
Hon 102 ‘i? and spin lour games. St. Louis non ns 
eighth and iiinih in a ro» ai home and sel a Kiel 
Audilorium record: SO points in one ciiianer. includ- 
ing If b) Clifl Hagan. Amus from home ihe> lost 
iwo. Los Angeles also HonlHoof lour and held ils 
one-game lead oscr the Hanks m the Western Divi- 
sion- Dciron. taking three out of fisc, moved up to 
fourth ahead of Chicago. Bill McCiill. starling lor 
ilic first time for the Zephsrs, scored 17 one night, 
2tl ihc nest, hut holh Here in losing causes, 
flff: U.-S took over hrsi place m the makeshili 
Philippines Inviiaiional Internalional tournament 
in Manila hv uutscoringCanadabf S8and National- 
ist China liH) SO. fhiv gasc the Americans, led bv 
Don Kojis ind Mike Sforan. a S 0 recurd (Canada 
Has 4 1 1 in (he seven-nation competition that Has 
sel up Hhen the world championships Here can- 
celed because visas Here denied (he ^'iigoslav team. 

BOXING I MILL (iKIhlUH retained his ncltcr- 
H eight title With a eoni rovers la I TKO of Argentina's 
Jorge lernjnde/ at I .*4 of (he ninth round, m 
Las \ egas. f ernande/ nas unable lo conlinuc alter 
being hil b> whai he claimed hus a Ioh punch. Cinl- 
lilh. who led on points at Ihc time, nas declared the 
vKlor. 

( ARLOS ORII^, Puerto Ricn-born Nch Yorker, 
fought Hiih such dispatch in the first delcnse ot his 
lighlHcighl tiilc that it seemed he might he IoIIoh- 
mg a ssTipl as he knocked out Japanese Champion 
Terui) Kosuka m 2. .^2 of the tilth round, in lok)«, 
He then left for San Juan. P.R . nherc he delinileiv 
Hill use a script nhilc he stars m a mosic of his life. 

BRIDGE MRS. DOROTMS IIAYDI N of Has- 
t:ngs-on-Htidson. N.S and B JAS BFCKI R of 
Nch S'ork C'li^ linished lirsi in Ihc Mastets' Oivcn 
Pair compcuiion at the American C'omraci Bridge 
League's .fhilt fall Uiurnamcnl in Phnenix, defeating 
runners-up Marshall Miles and tduin K.iinai b> 
i‘“/l points 

FIELD TRIALS SUoHing llanless form, k.ins.in. .i 
loiir-vcar-oki owned bs R. b. I rcnch ot Cindlcv. 
Kans . won the Iftih t nglish Springer Spaniel 
Naiioii.il C lampionships. in Weldon Spring, Mn. 
(ire /Huv If. I. 

FOOTBALL Nl L: OKLLN BAY clinched al least a 
lie lor the Wcvicrn Division iiilc with a Jl 21 win 
ovoi San f lancisco Behind 21 10 at the half, Ihc 
Packers came hack niih a J2->ard touchdown run 
bv Tom Moore, a iwo-varder b> Jim Tavlor and a 
seven-vard scoring p.isv bv Ban Stair. Three I’mirih- 
vluarier licldgoalv by Icll-fooied Lou Michaels broke 
a lie and gave Pnishurgh a 26 17 victors over I’liila- 
delphia. In all. Michaels kicked lour field goals, en- 
ahliiig him to better Lou Liro/a's previous season 
higli of 2.1, set in If5 I (irora was still kicking on 
Sunday . and his two held goals and one extra point 
lot Cleveland gave him a career total of Vtil poiniv. 
It was not cniiugh to overcome New S'ork, however, 
which beat the Brownx 17 l.l tor its eighth consecu- 
tive triumph. I os Angeles also lengthened a streak, 
lading for the sixth straight nme to win as Chicago 
heal (he Rams .iO 14. Ld .Shaisvckman. a Minnesota 
halfhack, ran 8X sards wiih a recovered fumble 
but Dcirnit got 10 tumbles and pass interceptions 
and hnished in front }7 23. Charlie Johnson of St. 
loins threw live touchdown passes two each to 
la/ Anderson and Hobbs Joe Conrad and the 
Cardinals beat Dallas 52 20. Halliiiiore. too. scored 
often and late, getiing 20 points in the final period 
to beat W'aihmgton 34 21 1 inebacker Don Shin- 
nick mtciccpied two passes and iccovcrcd a lumble 
to sel up three fourili-yuarler TDs for the ( oils and 
Johnny I 'nitas iliiew lour touchdown passes 


AI L: HOUSTON scored 20 points m the lirsi 21 
minutes, withstood a IT-pomt Oakland rally and 
ihen added a Reid goal by (ieorge Bland, i this 
iliird). a safely and a 5K-)acd touchdown run with 
a blocked Meld goal lo win .'2 17. lom Yewcic kepi 
.il se Boston's hope of catching (he Oilers m the 
Western Division. His iwo svormg passes helped the 
Patriois gel by stubborn San Diego 20 14. liasicrn 
winner Dallas had (rouble, uio. but Abner Haynes 
vet a league record with hic 19th touchdown and the 
Texans prevailed. 17-10, over ITenver New York, 
which had allowed an average Jl) points a game, im- 
proved Its defense, yci still lost lo Bullalo 20 .< 
I'lKtkic Oilchrisi, of Ihc Blls, gained 143 yards, 
bringing his ATI. season record total to l.twii. 
COLLb.Gb: CbMRAL OKLAHOMA STAlt. 
with Mike Rollins passing to Hilly Jones for touch- 
downs of 28 and 62 yards in the second hall, he.ii 
Lenoir Rhyne 2!l - 1 3 lor ihe.sinall college champion- 
ship, in Sacramento. 

J AC KSON .S'l A I L t M ISS. 1 parlayed two intercep- 
tions into touchdowns to upset I londa A&M 22-6 
in the Orange Blossom Cl.issic in Miami. 

GOLF l.ARDNFR DICKINSON won Ihc Coral 
Gables Open with n 274 when ihird-round leader 
Bill Collms bogeyed the hnal hole for a 275. "Ii'\ a 
heck of a way to win," said Dickinson, while pick- 
ing up his S2.800 check. 

HOCKEY NHL. CHICAGO held Us two-pmm edge 
over IJeiroii, both clubs winning twice, tying once. 
The Red W mgs lost one as well. 2- I to the t anadi- 
cns. Dclroil Goalie Dennis Riggm. suhbmg for the 
injured Terry Sawchuk, w.is hurt himself and car- 
ried oil the ICC in a game againct the Maple Leafs. 
Sawchuk then entered the nets and preserved a 
4 .twin. Third-place Toronto was l-l-l and Mon- 
treal lost two of three. Struggling New York wav 
lied twice 3-3. then lost to laxi-place Boston 4 2. 
giving the Bruins their third triumph m 25 games. 
C'DLLLfjT : DT.NVf.R, wiih Winger Billy Stauh 
doing all Us scoring, upset defending NCAA cham- 
pion Michigan Tech 4-2 m a Western Collegiate 
Hockey Associaiion game. The night before Tech 

HORSE RACING RONMI ifbKKARO and 
HL RH HINOJOSA, riding al Rimheo and T topical 
Bark, respectively, could hardly get out ol'ihe win- 
ners' circle, ferraro won 14 races m siv days, boosi- 
ing his IV62 total to 3J9. the best anywhere this 
year. In one day Hmoiosa had five tirs'is. (wo sec- 
onds and a third. 

NICKIiL BOY (S5.201. with Ferraro up, came from 
List place to win the 529.275 Jennings Handicap, 
running the mile and onc-sixicemh in 1 .4N al Pimlico. 

MOTOR SPORTS INNFS IKLLAND of Wales led 
all the way as he won the 252-miIe Nassau trophy 
Race, averaging K4.035 niph in hiv 2.4-liicr Louis 
Monte Carlo, in Nassau. 

Rooeo TOM NFSMITH, 27, a Bethel. Okla cow- 
hoy with pri/c winnings ol S32.6II this year, won 
the all-round championship m the National I inals 
Kodcvs in I os Angelos The hronc nJing event was 
taken by Canadian Kenny Msl can lire puve ^"l. 

SQUASH - Despite the cDoris of Boston's Henri Sa- 
laun. whose rabbity retrieves and crackling place- 
nvenis earned him siciories over Charles W CIT'ord 
Jr. of New York City and National Champion 
Samuel P. Howe III of Philadelphia. Ihc vesen-mun 
Philadelphia leam heal Bosiiin and New York City 
lor the Lockett Cup an annual competition among 
the three stjuash strongholds at the Philadelphia 
Country Club in Gladwsne, Pa. 

MILEPOSTS I l.rCTF.D: JAC'OLIS ISTI 1.. tl. 
prcsideni of Parachutes liuivrporaicj m Orange. 
Mass., to head Ihc inlcrnalional Par.ichuting Com- 
mission ol the t cdcralion Aeronauiiiiuc Interna- 
iionale, s oungest mancscriodoso.in Paris 
I RADLD. AK I QUIRK, pruniising voung Balti- 
more pitcher (51, April I6|. Inticldcr Marv Breedmi! 
and Outlleldcr H.irry Slicirone to Washington loi 
Pilcher Pell- Burnside and Inlicliler Boh Johnson. 
SFNTbNLbD DWb GOl.DBLRG, 46, and 
S1LVL LLKOMtl ROS, J«. both of St. Louis, to 
eight-year jail terms, for bnhery m connection with 
ihe basketball scandals. 

SOI D- PaINTF R, a 7-\ear-old stallion by Tar llicl 
Ptclly Hanover, lor 51 .KI.IH'K'. the highest price eser 
for a harnevs horse, al Taltersalls, Lexington. Kv.. 
lo Fd and 1 eo McNamara otTwo Gailv I arm. Car 
mel. Ind..hv Hunter Hill Farn.LambrnlgeC its. Ind. 
Dll D. LOUIS (BOBOiNb.W SOM. 55. one ol base- 
ball's ablest and /amcsi p ichcrs. who. between 
being traded, sold and released 13 limes, won 211 
games for nine teams from 1929 through 1953. ol a 
liver ailment, in Orlando. Lie. 

DILD J. G. TAYLOR SPINK. 74, outspoken (he 
was once called ''haseball's bellowing Boswell'') 
publisher and chairman of Ihc board of //ir Spun- 
me New i. which he built into an invaluable chron- 
icle of h.ischall. of a heart condition, at his home 
m Claylon. Mo. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



MRS. DOROTHY CHE- 
NEY, ij 47-yL'jr-old 
ntothef of three I'rom 
Santa Monica. Calif., 
vson (he National Tiard 
( itiiri Semoi Women's 
icnnix iiile. her sixth 
siruiglti will in the lour- 
niinvenl- She heal Mrs 
Mary I’reniiss ol S.m 
Uern.irdinu. Culif m 
the linals fi I). A 1 . 



GARY RIESER, I 
following in the I'uney 
I'ooisieps of fellow St 
Louis lennis stars F-arl 
Uiiehhol/ Jr-aiul Chuek 
MeKinlev. won Ihe nu- 
iional junior indoor 
tennis crown. After 5 
hours and 15 niinutes 
and 1.3 mutch points, 
the second-seeded Ries- 
er heal Karl llcilnck. 



GERRY BALLASI. OUl- 

side right for ihc St. 
Louis University soccer 
sguud, ted the Rillikens 
to Ihcjr third NCA.A i/- 
ilc in four years wiih a 
4-3 win over Maryland. 
He scored twjce in ihe 
lirsi guaricr. again in 
the fourth and. with a 
tine corner kick, set up 
Ihc winning goal. 



TONY GILBERT. I 3(). 
pound guaricrhack for 
Ihc Kcnlueky School 
for Ihe Deaf, ran for 
634 yards in 62 tries and 
led his team to . per- 
fect season. Insixgumes 
the Lmlv Colonels out- 
scored their opponenis 
I.T3 0. giving up only 
45 yards passing and 
another 5 |4 rushing. 



ROWENA CORNER. 
31. who announced she 
“wanicd to see Ihe 
country made a 3.')42- 
niilc hicyeic tour ihal 
look her front Manhai- 
laii lo San Francisco. 
Ihe5-rooi-l NewYork- 
er followed a round- 
about route, going via 
Chicago. Las k cg.isand 
Los .Angeles, 



LARRY HENRY, Ultl- 
versiiy of North Caro- 
lina sophomore, won 
the Ailditlic Coast Con- 
lercncc cross-country 
championship, cover- 
ing 4.1 miles in a rec- 
ord 20:43.6- His Mrai- 
L’gy pracltcc in heavy 
woodsman's bools, 
then race barefoot 
111 competition. 
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IOITolb the readers take over 


GOPHERS. BADGERS AND RABBtTS 

Sirs: 

[ would like to suggest that Gwilym S. 
Brown remove his head from the sand and 
start reading some ncwspaisers published 
west of The Bninv iTno Con/\ Kill the 
Gophers, Dee. 3). By stating that Minnesota 
was unjustly penalized. Mr. Brown proves 
that he is not like the "rabbit-eared" otficial 
he mentions in his article but that he docs re- 
semble another equally familiar animal with 
long cars. 

It should be obvious to everyone (hat 
when rules arc set forth, whether it be in 
football or any other region of our social 
system, infractions of same must result in 
punishment. Where the olTtcial did err was 
in not adding 15 yards for every shake he 
received. 

E. S. SCItSUIDERS 

Milwaukee 

Sirs: 

The Minnesota penalty did not present 
Wisconsin's Badgers with a touchdown. 
They were still 1 3 yards away from the prom- 
ised land. Wisconsin ran three plays right 
into the best defensive team against rushing 
in the country before it chalked up six 
points. 

Mr. Brown also failed to report that on 
the ensuing kickolf Minnesota had a fair 
runback and. with the help of two pass in- 
terference penalties (one of which may be 
called questionable, if the Minnesota penal- 
ty wasqucstionublcl.made it to Wisconsin's 
J 4-yard line. This put them in the same situ- 
ation that Wisconsin was in a few seconds 
before. A touchdown here meant victory for 
the Gophers. But here Minnesota, which 
had been eating up huge chunks of yardage 
on an option-type play all afternoon, decid- 
ed not to run but pass. This was their 
Waterloo. The rest is iiiscory. 

Jim Lwiais 

Madison, Wis. 

Sirs: 

It is ridiculous to place Wisconsin above 
Minnesota in the lop three ratings in the 
Midwest when .Minnesota beat Wisconsin 
and the refs beat Minnesota. In fact, the refs 
gained almost as much yardage as Wiscon- 
sin— 218 vs. 2)9 yards- Minnesota is the bet- 
ter team! 

Richard R. Hovschen 

Minneapolis 

Sirs: 

Brown's story was an honest account The 
men in stripes turned a hard-fought encoun- 


ter between two fine teams into a fiasco of 
whistles. A tremendous amount of sweat 
and desire went all for nought. After that 
flagrantly unjustified penalty against Hell, 
Wisconsin could take little satisfaction from 
their win and Minnesota was left feeling re- 
sentful and betrayed. 

T, C Em. M.D. 

Minneapolis 

Sirs; 

As you can see (jiWoiv). several chaps up 
here at the Minneapolis office of Campbcll- 
Mithun took the results of the Minncsota- 
Wisconsin game very seriously. 

R. B. Pile 
Vice-President 

Minneapolis 



Sirs: 

We at Cornell choked on your article 
about the Dartmouth football team (/n’.v 
Den. Dee. 3). In particular, such comments 
about Bill King as "line quarterback" fol- 
lowed closely by "better than Gary Wood 
of Cornell" are nonsense and you know it. 
Had Wood had the blocking that King had. 
his season total might well have become his 
one-game average. It might be pointed out 
in passing that Wood's two-year career to- 
tals in Ivy League play exceed King's three- 
year output. 

Steven N. Wi isuart 
S n-PHEN E. Greine 

hhaca. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Bill King is not the best quarterback in 
the Ivy League. 

D. V. Swartz 
Head Line Coach, 
Cornell 150-pound team 

Ithaca, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

If Bill King is to be compared with Ter- 
ry B.ikcr, George Mira and Tom Myers, 


then Gary Wood vsould have to be com- 
pared with Y.A. Tittle. Johnny Unitas and 
Norm Van Brocklin. 

BKoriiERSoi DiliaUpsilon 
Ithaca. N.Y. 

DODGED RIDGE 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on the fine article on ski- 
ing in the West in your December 3 issue. 
But 1 do feel that we must present you with 
a few facts on Dodge Ridge, Although Mr. 
Bowen apparently doe.s not consider us a 
major resort, we like to think that we arc 
and can assure you that a great many skiers 
do. Last year we spent approximately S250.- 
000 on a completely new ski-bowl develop- 
ment and 3,300-foot-long Rihlet double 
chair lift. In fact, we have a pretty sirable 
capital mvcsimeni, with 15 lifts, including 
two double chair lifts, two Poma lifts, two 
Alpine platter lifts and nine rope tows; 
paved parking facilities for more than 2.000 
automobiles; and a complete ski-center op- 
eration. exclusive of lodging facilities. 

Ezra Bowen stales that "only Aspen 
among major U.S. ski resorts has ever paid 
a dividend to its stockholders." Dodge 
Ridge started operation in November 1950. 
It has been a pro/itablc enterprise continu- 
ously since that date. Several seasons ago it 
was rated as one of the top money-makers 
in the U.S. It has paid a dividend to its 
stockholders for the past three years, 

Hai. Roiiek is 

San Mateo. Calif. 

Sirs: 

As you know, skiing has just recently be- 
come a big industry here. Your fine article 
will certainly go a long way toward helping 
this industry continue to grow. 

Jack Lacy 

Director. Department of Development 
Santa Pc. N.Mc.x. 

GLUE BOWL 

Sirs: 

I would like to comment about the forth- 
coming bowl situation. Penn Slate, which 
quite possibly has the best team in the coun- 
try. is being denied a chance to prove itself 
against a top-ranking tcam. 

I always ihoiiglii the purpose of a bowl 
game was to bring together outstanding 
teams from different sections of the country 
(one reason for tlic Rose Bowl's perennial 
success) but down therein Sugar and Cotton 
Bowl land we have the Southeastern and 
Southwest conference all stuck together 
like glue. 

umimurii 
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19TH HOLE cofiitnned 




WINTHROP 

MCM*« SHOES t362 Style Awsn/ Winner 

W E ATH E n C3 n A I IM 8 1 Z/v/n 
euf Modern Living Werdrobe. Hw&f 
'■wl deluxe for business or pleasure, 

' I'l these long wing tip brogues are 

j handsomely hand-stained to a 

rich elegant finish. Very "today" 
in deep brown cashmere grain or. 
H you prefer. .. black cashmere 
• * grain. Both with plush 

2 ^- ' full leather lining. 



hardly anything important happens nowadays that isn't photographed with a Nikon 


More 
^ than 


men in photo-journalism use Nikon 
any other ‘35’. And more of them 


use the Nikon f than any other 35mm reflex. 
Your Nikon dealer will show you why. Visit him 
soon. For further details, write to Dept.Sl‘J2. 


miOM IMCO»»«AtIO III flflM «nwic, NtW T«tK J, N. ». . SUtXMUT (f CHMNMICH fHOTfrOfTItJll l«U$™«», INC. 


Arkansas, which didn't even win the 
Southwest Conference, gets to go lo the 
Sugar Bowl, while also-ran LSU goes to the 
Cotton Bowl. These contests might intrigue 
the fans down there, but for nationally lele- 
\ised games I don't think they hold much 
interest. 

I suggest they put aside their sibling rival- 
ry and prove to the rest of the country just 
how' good they arc. 

Rom RT P. HUNOLtY 

Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 

BEAR AT THE BALL 

Sirs: 

Hurrah for Bear Bryant, and for your 
astute editors iA Rough Day for the Bear, 
Nov. 26). It certainly was nice of the Bear to 
order his team to play a good, clean football 
game against Georgia Tech. I am sure the 
fact that a record number of photographers 
(25) was present had noihing lo do with the 
Bear's reformation. For you to give him 
credit for changing his style in one game out 
of the hundreds he has coached, and under 
those conditions, is like praising Sonny Lis- 
ton for behaving himself at the policemen's 
ball. The Bear sure pulled the wool over 
your eyes. From now on you ought to call 
him the Fox. 

JrRRV Rascoe 

Mt. Lebanon. Pa. 

Sirs: 

1 respectfully submit that you lay off 
Coach Bryant. He is the best in the country, 
so let's admit it. He is also a perfect gentle- 
man and has the respect of his players. 

Mrs, L, C. Hardy Jr, 

Tuscaloosa. Ala. 

BITTER END 

Sirs: 

When you round up your hockey scores 
each week in For ihi Ricord plea\e try 
and refrain from those snide remarks about 
the Boston Brums at the tail end of the 
htKkcy standings! 

As a Bruin fan. I am fed up (o tfic teeth 
with cute little remarks. All week long I 
have to pul up with them at work. They arc 
fired at me like a two-barrel shotgun from 
the Boston sporlswrilerseach and every day, 
twice a day, in three different newspapers. 

Radio and TV commentators arc on the 
cute-remark bandwagon, too. This is done 
with a large sigh or one of those "what 
else?" looks. And so. I beg of you! Just the 
scores please. Nothing else. No "hu//4ihs," 
no cracks about "coaches going into 1 imbo." 
Just plain scores: "Boston T-Chicago 0." 
Period. 

Well? It ciiiM happen. 

DtNist Abbadewa 

Sharon, Mass. 

• Could it? — ED. 
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Two most popular ways to say “Merry Cliristmas’ 



Christnas cards? Almost everybody sends them — and loves to gel 
them. But fast becoming another holiday tradition is exchanging 
gifts of Canadian Club. Each passing Yuletide finds more and more 
folks giving and getting this world*ronowned whisky. 

Why IS that? Simple. It's the one whisky more people want at 
Christmas — or on any other gift-giving occasion. They'll tell you so. 
(They've told us. On the record !) In fact. Canadian Club has long 
been known as the world's most wanted gift whisky. 

So put it on the list right now for those you like to please the most. 
It comes luxuriously wrapped and bcribboned at no extra cost, 




Cy 



tlie world’s most wanted gift whisky 


6 Y£«ltS OLD. iMPOftTtO BOTTLE FROM ClNAOt BY KIRIM WALKER IMPORTERS. IWC.. DETROIT. mCK. 8S8 PROOF SLEH3ED CANADIAN WHISKY 


x*;. 



NOW '''FIFTH-ROW-CENTER-SOUND” IS YOURS WITH THE 
TOTALLY NEW WOLLENSAK FULL STEREO TAPE RECORDER 


This new recorder v/ill give you an 
astonishing experience. Full, live sound 
anywhere you want it. . .just as you 
would hear it in a concert hall! □ For 
the first time, here is Wollensak full 
stereo sound. With this precision 
instrument you will record and listen to 


a full symphony’s majesties, a sports 
event’s excitement, your children’s 
chatter. DThe new Wollensak mcdel 
1580 is really portable ... compact. 
Powerful ... 22 watts audio output. 
Versatile . ■■ records and plays two and 
four track stereo or monaural tape. 


Advanced .. .record and play simultane- 
ously... play tape with live PA narration 
...fingertip tab controls. Stop in 
now at your dealer. ..look and listen! 

UlDllensak 3m 

AN AFFILIATE OF ■■ COtnWMV 



